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Which of the Locomobile Twins, Reliability or Simplicity, is more attractive? 


RELIABILITY and SIMPLICITY are the most important qualities in any car, 
and best exemplified in the Locomobile. Front vertical motors only. Prices, $2,100 


up. At present writing our 4-cyl. car holds New York-Boston Record in both 
directions. Both records were made by purchasers driving their own cars. 


The Locomobile Co. of America Bridgeport, Conn. 

BRANCHES: New York, Broadway and 76th St.; PHILADELPHIA, 249 North Broad St.; 

CxicaGo, 1554 Michigan Ave.; BRIDGEPORT, Factory at Seaside Park; Boston, 15 Berkeley St. 
Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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The 
Delaware & Hudson 


New Standard Route between New York 
and Lake Placid 








@ Day and night Pullman cars without change, 
via Saratoga, skirting the west shore of Lake 
Champlain. 


@ Lake George, Au Sable Chasm, Hotel Cham- 
plain, Lake Champlain, Sharon Springs, Coopers- 
town and all Adirondack resorts. 


Shortest, quickest and best line between 
NEW YORK and MONTREAL 


@ Illustrated guide to the Northern resorts sent cn receipt 
of 4 cents postage. 


J. W. BURDICK, General Passenger Agent, ALBANY, N. Y. 
New York City Information and Ticket Offices, 21 Cortlandt Street 
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In Making Plans for Your Summer 
Vacation, Remember 


Rates to Yellowstone Park 
Are Lower Than Ever Before 


This year, Park visitors will find perfect roads and splendid new 
hotels. The natural charms of course remain always the same. 

From Chicago and St. Louis the Burlington Route makes a 
round-trip rate of $55 via Billings or St. Paul. Rates somewhat 
higher include stage transportation thro’ the Park and accommoda- 
tions at Park hotels. 


If you will send your name and address on the following coupon 
you will be mailed a descriptive folder containing detailed informa- 
tion about the Park and the cost of touring it. 








P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, MM 
CHICAGO. 


ae me full information about YELLOWSTONE 
ARK. 


Burlindton 
Hovte | 


Address——— 
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Information 


If you are coming to the St. Louis World’s Fair—the greatest exposition in 
history—there are a few things you should know. If you live anywhere 
East, North or West of St. Louis, you will save much time and incon- 
venience if you Get a Ticket via the Wabash—the only line with 
its own tracks direct into its own individual station, right at the Main 
Entrance to the World’s Fair Grounds. ‘Ticket agents of all lines will 
sell tickets to St. Louis at greatly reduced rates—via the Wabash if you 
ask them to—they will anyway if they want to do you a kindness. 





Our complete guide to the Exposition contains full 
information with a splendid map of the grounds, 
and is beautifully illustrated. It will be sent free 
on request and, if you ask it, with full information 
about your best route and the reduced rates. Write 


C. S. CRANE, G. P. & T. A., WABASH RAILROAD, ST. LOUIS 


Wabash Shuttle Trains between St. Louis Union Station 
and Wabash World’s Fair Station at the Main Entrance 
to the World’s Fair Grounds » every few minutes 
making the run without stop in 15 minutes. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


NOMINATED FOR PRESIDENT AT THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION, CHICAGO, JUNE 23 
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HY IS MR. ROOSEVELT not only one of our most 

useful statesmen, but also our most popular and 

successful politician? Few men in American public 

life who are so moral in their political methods 

succeed so brilliantly in the game of politics. The 
explanation is to be found largely in the President’s humanity. 
He is the active, healthy, honorable American on an _ enlarged 
scale. He is not different. He is only larger. Therefore 
what he does is instinctively understood and approved by this 
average honest American. The President does not need to put 
his ear to the ground very often, because by merely following 
his own nature he follows and leads the country. The German 
Emperor is a twelfth-rate poet, it has been said, ‘‘but because 
he is a poet at all he knocks to pieces all the first-rate poli- 
ticians in the war of politics.”’ Poet, in the sense of this quota- 
tion, means little more than a man with a full stock 
of emotions which enable him to comprehend without 
effort the emotions of other men. ‘‘There is one Greek 
word for ‘I do’ from which we get the word practical, and another 
Greek word for ‘I do’ from which we get the word poet. . 
The two words practical and poetical may mean two subtly dif- 
ferent things in that old and subtle language, but they mean 
the same in English and the same in the long run.’’ To respond 
to general passions and aspirations, to have the feelings of human- 
ity in all your nerves, is a help and not a hindrance to being prac- 
tical. We sometimes speak as if a cold, calculating gamester were 
most likely to succeed in the intricacies of political warfare. It is 
not true. Nothing helps the President more in popularity than 
the dash and sincerity of his impulses. He writes a book, reads 
a book, runs a ranch, works as deputy sheriff, begins his politi- 
cal record in the New York Assembly, goes to Cuba, or fills the 
Presidency with the same ardent reality, and therefore, primarily, 
do the people love him. 


HEN MR. KNOX WAS CHOSEN to succeed Quay, there 

was much rejoicing because of the improvement in Penn- 
sylvania representation, but there was naturally much jeering 
among the more impetuous busters of the trusts. What Mr. 
Knox said, that as the President was the real mover against the 
illegal combinations, a change in his Attorney-General would 
make small difference, was true. Mr. RoosEVELT’s attitude to- 
ward illegal and immoral wealth is judged by the people to be 
sincere, as it is; and that belief of the people represents the 
greatest st-ength of the Republican position in this campaign, for 
it leaves the Democrats no station of vantage for attack. ‘‘The 
conscienceless stock speculator,’? says the President, ‘‘who ac- 
quires wealth by swindling his fellows, by debauching judges and 
corrupting legislatures, and who ends eshis days with 


REPUBLICAN : ‘ . 
VANTAGE the reputation of being among the richest men in 
Geounre America, exerts over the minds of the rising genera- 


tion an influence worse than that of the average murderer or 
bandit, because his career is even more dazzling in its success.’’ 
The people believe the President when he says that, and they 
like to see him, in the next paragraph, speak with equal severity 
of the ‘professional labor agitator, with all his reckless incen- 
diarism of speech,’’ and of ‘‘the narrow, hard, selfish merchant 
or manufacturer who deliberately sets himself to keep the la- 
borers he employs in a condition of dependence which will render 
them helpless to combine against him.’? Equally a foe to lib- 
erty is the man who, as Mr. RooseEveELT declares, ‘‘to catch votes 
denounces the judiciary and the military because they put down 
mobs.” In their candidate, therefore, we say, the Republicans 
enter this campaign extremely strong. The various declarations 
of their platform are of minor consequence. 


HEN THEY MEET AT ST. LOUIS the Democratic delegates 

will have a momentous choice to make. They will hardly 
hope to win a victory this fall, although they may hope to re- 
duce the Republican ascendency at Washington. Just three men, 
we believe, might give to the Republicans something not unlike 
a scare. Of these three, Mr. FoLk would, we _ be- 
lieve, do just what he has said he would do. He 
would refuse the nomination if it were made, to carry 
on the work cut out for him in Missouri. Mr. CLEVELAND is 
hardly likely to have the nomination forced upon him, so bitter 
is the radical opposition. The nomination of JoHN SHARP WIL- 
LIAMS is not likely, although it is possible; for, in spite of all the 
progress we have made since the Spanish war away from sec- 
tional animosity, distrust, and jealousy, there is a singularly 
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strong prejudice remaining in the North against trusting the 
Presidency in Southern hands. Moreover, both parties are un- 
duly influenced by the State in which a candidate resides. They - 
figure like so many small mathematicians. They undervalue the 
general waves of sentiment that extend across the country, and 
make too much of what is subject to calculation. Putting aside 
these three, we do not see where tie Democrats will find the man 
to frighten the Republicans. Th2y may, with some man like 
PaRKER, keep the party in respecvable condition for the future, 
They might accomplish that, periiaps, with some darker horse 
like OtngEy, McCLeLian, or Gray. We can hardly believe they 
are demoralized enough to make any compromise in the ticket or 
the platform with the Popocrats. ‘‘Government paper’’ and ‘‘pbj- 
metallism’’? are two large branches of the structure of which 
Mr. Bryan in his latest utterances is crying, ‘‘Woodman, spare 
that tree.’? He is still talking about ‘‘gold bugs.’’? His threats 
against the integrity of the courts are sharp and clear. He is 
honest, as men go, and not a demagogue, like the present noisy 
tail of the Popocracy, but he has made certain lost issues a part 
of his personal career, and therefore the Democracy can not 
safely be influenced by him. The future of the party demands 
a victory at St. Louis, and not a compromise. 


O PEOPLE ARE MORE RELIGIOUS than the Russians; at 

least no people of the West, no people professing Chris- 
tianity. The Greek Church has a powerful hold upon the peas- 
ants and even upon the other classes. Christianity is taken with 
little dogma, with intense simplicity, as the law of living. A 
great teacher with the messages of Curist would find nowhere in 
the world to-day a fitter or more devoted hearer than the Russian 
peasant. In Japan, on the other hand, no religion has great 
seriousness. Her leading citizens are willing to become Chris- 
tians, since Christianity is the religion of the military and com- 
mercial powers among whom Japan is now busily establishing her 


right to be included. Shintoism and Buddhism are still CHRISTIANITY 
somewhat diffused, but their influence is not enough IN TWO 
COUNTRIES 


to make Japan essentially a religious country. This 
difference is characteristic of the two peoples, one spiritual and 
almost medizval, the other adaptable and aggressively modern. 
The Japanese character contains no ingredient of mysticism, as 
the Russian does. It is, in its present development, worldly and 
practical to the last degree. Religious revolutions, it has often 
been remarked, always begin with the lowest classes. In other 
words, religion never becomes a real power in a country except 
when it appeals to the ordinary people. Christianity is making 
some progress in Japan among the educated. In Russia it is 
very strong among the ignorant. It probably, therefore, will 
never be any more than a form in Japan, and will long be a 
great force in Russia. 


LL OF US CAN LEARN our own private lessons from the 

flood of information about the Orient which is being poured 
in upon us since the war began. Or, if we can not exactly learn 
our lessons, we can get new lights with which to puzzle our- 
selves. Most Americans past youth have some digestive trouble 
to occupy a portion of their thoughts. Constantly food is a topic 
of absorbing interest. Big meals and little meals, few meals and 
many meals, are advised, and just now elaborate chewing of 
limited mat rial is a gospel. On the topic of water, which has 
been prominent in this country, and on the topic of meat, the 
Japanese contributions are of interest. As the Japanese are now 
admitted to be among the healthiest and strongest people, we 
naturally become attentive to their habits. The common people 


eat little save steamed or boiled rice, and the richer HOMELY LES 
eat rice, fish, eggs, vegetables, and fruit. Little meat SONS — 
JA PS 


is eaten and few stimulants used save weak tea. The 
average Japanese is said to drink a gallon of water daily. We 
can not take the habits of one climate without modification as 
suitable to another, but on some points the Japanese practice 
what our doctors preach. They put great stress, for instance, 
on the deep breathing of fresh air, and such breathing is a part 
of ordinary training. They give much attention to exercise. Of 
the diet part of their regimen it may be true that it strengthens 
them rather by avoiding errors than by its superiority to meat. 
It is simple and regular. Eating is not treated as an amuse- 
ment. Cooking is not based upon the desire to divert the palate. 
Rules of hygiene seem to be actually acceptable to the Japanese, 
and this difference of spirit in carrying out the rules of health is, 
we imagine, greater than any difference of opinion among medical 
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men in the two countries-about what is best. The Japanese have 
no symptoms of degeneracy. The way they go to work to make 
themselves physically effective is somewhat reminiscent of the 
ancient Spartans. Will they be able to eat and drink only to 
live, after they have been long in contact with the West, and 
have become a great manufacturing nation, with vast private 
fortunes? Luxury is a habit that is easily acquired. 


ORK AS A GOSPEL has had a modern vogue, from FRANKLIN 

and CARLYLE to President Exior and Mr. RusseLt SacGe. 
Where this gospel began, it were rash to say. According to Lamp, 
the person who invented work, and thus bound the spirit of rejoicing, 
was Sabbathless Satan. Satan not only fails to rest on Sunday, but 
he never takes a two weeks’ vacation in the summer, and in this his 
example is followed by a distinguished American financier who has 
of late been lecturing the American people. If anybody is fitted to 
render work odious, the person so endowed is Mr. Sacre. His parsi- 
mony has become a byword. His utter deadness to everything but 
the routine of his desk is an awful parody of beneficent labor. He 
thinks it immoral for a clerk to take a vacation. That functionary 
should be so happy over the opportunity to work at all that he 
should rather offer to work for no pay than to accept pay during two 
weeks of idleness. Fortunately, the country is too civil- 


VACATION ized to need answers to such enormities. We may re- 


joice that the old business machine type is wellnigh 
extinct. SaGE and ROCKEFELLER are in spirit less typical of to-day 
than of a day that is past. In our own youth we knew men who 
deemed slavish labor moral or valuable in itself, like kindness, intel- 
ligence, or happiness. To-day we happen to know none so be- 
nighted. ‘‘Poverty,’’ said old Burton, ‘‘is an odious calling,” 
Men work to get out of it. He who works for money beyond his 
needs and ideals is mentally enslaved. The lower the animal the 
more exclusively is it devoted to the labor of subsistence. Those 
who know the highest happiness in work are those who know the 
highest happiness in leisure and in play. No nature can be noble 
which is unable to enjoy those vacations which Uncle RussELi 
so heartily despises. We should publish, with delight, could we 
procure it, Mr, SaGe’s criticism of ‘*The Song of the Shirt.’’ 


T FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA, there is soon to be erected 

a monument to the great democrat of Norway, BJORNSTJERNE 
BjORNSON. There are nearly three million Scandinavians in this 
country, and they have claimed the Northwest, of which Fargo 
is a centre. The northern part of Michigan, a very large part of 
Wisconsin, all of Minnesota, trauch of Iowa, and practically all 
of the Dakotas were settled by Scandinavians—Norwegians and 
Swedes. The Norwegians in this country look upon BJORNSON as 


their ideal. In many a humble home in the Northwestern terri-- 


tory, where Ole and Katrina have set up a little hut in a forty- 
acre break on the side of some rough hill, the picture of BJORNson 
hangs on the wall opposite to the woodcut of either WasHiInGTON 
or Lincoln, and not infrequently BjJORNson’s plays and the Bible 
are the only books on the bookshelf, and the contents of his 
books are not unknown to the inmates, This is but an echo of 
the enthusiasm felt across the water. When BjyOrNson reached 
his seventieth birthday, a year and a half ago, there was a na- 
tional celebration, not in Norway alone, but all over Scandinavia. 
It has been said that his name means as much as the Norwegian 
flag. His statue, with one of IBsEN, stands before 
the National Theatre in Christiania, and it is rather 
singular that ByOrNson and Issen, the two prophets 
of Norway and Sweden, are both dramatists. They are of very 
different schools and temperaments, however, BjJORNsON being as 
buoyant as IBsEN is grim. BJéRNSON is the greatest citizen of 
Norway to-day. He is a leader of the common people and their 
idol. He is a great preacher and a great teacher, and his prin- 
ciples are all democratic. He is developing Norway as no king 
has ever done before him, and he is developing it on the line: of 
thought, rather than on the line of military strength and aggran- 
dizement. What Democracy means abroad is partly indicated by 
the fact that until recently his play, ‘‘Beyond Human Power,”’ 
was kept off the stage in autocratic European governments by the 
censor for fifteen -years. It is significant and commendable that 
in the heart’ of our great Northwestern territory there should be 
erected a monument to this leader and ‘apostle of the people while 
he is yet living. These Scandinavians of the Northwest make 
splendid citizens; thrifty, sober, industrious, and conscientious. 
Their native prophet, who can inspire them to live in our land, 
and with our ideals,~is a man whom we may well honor. 

















NE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, on July 4, 1804, the greatest 

of American novelists was born. His fame since his death 
has become ever wider and stronger, and now, in various places 
connected with his life, particularly in Salem and in Concord, we 
are holding celebrations of his genius. Concord, by having this 
date for her HawrnHorNeE celebration, connects literary glory 
with the glory of the nation. Salem, by inviting Englishmen 
to participate, reminds us that HAWTHORNE is not only the 
highest reach of fiction in America, but one of the very first 
novelists who have written in the English language. Although 
the very soul of New England was in his writings, he needs no 
historic interest to assure his place. His art is sufficient—the 
perfectness of his style, the charm of his romance. ‘‘The 
Scarlet Letter’? and ‘‘The House of the Seven Gables’’ are the 
only two American novels which have been placed 
by the criticism of time on a level with the best 
work of Fretpinc, Scott, and THACKERAY. Indeed, 
to speak only of the dead, America has produced no novelist 
at all, of permanently high reputation, outside of HAwTHORNE 
and Cooper. Cooper will always live, for the stories that he 
told, but as an artist he means little. Por, and after him Bret 
Harte, are safe among the masters of the short story. HotMEs 
wrote one famous novel, which is quite overshadowed by his 
other work. ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’? will always be more im- 
portant as a document of history than as a piece of literature. 
It is rather striking that in a century so notable for the expan- 
sion of the novel, but one really great novelist should have’ been 
born upon our side of the ocean, and it is striking also that 
the one unmistakably great novelist should have been so pro- 
foundly romantic in a century of realism. 


ULY FOURTH STILL LEADS US to thoughts of Indep«cd- 
ence, its meaning and its worth. Fourth of July oratory 1s 

slightly on the wane, although men with resounding voices cven 
now please crowds by gas-blown phrases. The firecracker is with 
us, as of yore. An occasional war is declared upon it, but it may 
last as long as the mosquito. As the Fourth approaches we have 
set our own docile intelligence tramping once more around the 
figure of Divinest Liberty. We can not do an ode, or any style 
of appreciation beginning with Hail to Thee. Yet we reiect upon 
Freedom with emotion. We are not always certain what it means. 
Historically, for us, it meant the right to have our taxes assessed 
by Irishmen who had come to this country to live. To our 
friends the Socialists it means the right to oppress individuals 
into gray uniformity. To some villagers it means the right to 
prevent Germans from drinking beer on Sundays. To a boy it 
may mean the right to stay away from school, or to a man the 
privilege of doing that to which he is directed by his wife. Seri- 
ously, the question which the day is most likely to stir in thought- 
ful minds relates to popular government and its success. Popular 
government need not mean the same as freedom. An American, 
arguing with an English philosopher about the unlimited right of 
the majority to rule, said that if the majority were 
to pass a law directing what food he should eat, he 
would obey. He thought he was upholding free in- 
stitutions. The philosopher had rather the best of it, when, in 
his heavy philosophic way, he supposed that his American friend 
would admit that had he been a negro, and had a planter who 
bought him and set him to work happened to have his planta- 
tion confiscated by the Government, and had the Government, 
carrying on the planter’s business, made him, the negro, work 
under the lash as before, His slavery would be but slightly miti- 
gated by the thought that instead of being coerced by an indi- 
vidual he was now coerced by the nation. If he is forced to 
wear clothes of a color preferred not by him, but by the ma. 
jority, the individual is not free. Some think that liberty in this 
land of the free is not served by the ownership of Senators by 
corporations, or by the illegal rebates obtained by great corpora- 
tions, or by the omnipresent boss. However, in this editorial we 
are not going to talk politics, and we think that, on the whole, 
our people are as happy and as free in their pursuit of happi- 
ness as any people have ever been. Therefore we willingly 
ignite the deafening cannon cracker and snap the murderous 
toy pistol. Here’s to Liberty. Our own private muse falters, 
and we turn to CowpER to observe, that, taking liberty in its 
deepest and most. spiritual sense, ; 

‘’Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 

Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume; 

And we are weeds without it.”’ 
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FOOSEVELT AND FAIRBANKS 


publican Party, which met in Chicago on June 21 

and adjourned on June 23, was one of the most 

cemarkable political gatherings in our history. 
Its whole task was predetermined, and its dominant 
note was quiet confidence of victory and utmost trust 
in its national leadership. Never before has there 
been such party unanimity on the issues and the man. 
Yet it was a quiet assembly. Republican National 
Conventions are indeed getting to be tame affairs; 
since 1888 there has not been one whose choice for 
President, the most important object of these gather- 
ings, was=not known weeks and months before the 
event. “Fhe result has been dignified, quiet Conven- 
tions. Unahimity deadens enthusiasm. Only a clear 
victory won right on the scene itself can bring out 
the utter riot of cheers. Such a victory means a fight, 
and there is more heroic yelling power in a gather- 
ing where just a little less than half of its membership 
sit heartsore and crushed under defeat than there is 
when all are of one resolute mind and purpose. 

Theodore Roosevelt has been the choice of party and 
people for months and months. The moment he tore 
the coal question from the clutches of the miserable 
squabblers on both sides, and commanded them to “Mine 
coal” and relieve the suffering nation and settle their 
row by judicial proceedings, he cemented to himself 
the affection and loyalty of the vast mass of the nation. 
So the delegates game to Chicago instructed not only by 
the caucuses but ‘by the people. Many of these dele- 
gates cared little for Roosevelt. They were machine 
politicians who, no matter who was the nominee, were 
pretty certain to represent the party there. Some of 
them hated him for the very reasons that made him pop - 
lar. Yet back of them stood the people, who more amd 
more are becoming the absolute dictators. Not eve 
the poor boon of the Vice-Presidential nomination was 
vouchsafed to speculation. And the platform followed 
the ilines of greatest expectation. The whole affair was 
a sort of apotheosis of foregone conclusion. It is far 
better so. Far better that the wishes and will of the 
peeple should be so clearly expressed that nothing im- 
portant is left to the trickery and sophistry of a huge 
Convention. The event thus loses much in pyrotech- 
nics, surprises and delirium, but it gains vastly in 
dignity, honesty and truth. 

The Coliseum, in which the Convention was held, 
is an ideal place, just as Chicago is an ideal city. There 
is no “Wigwam” or temporary nuisance and agony in 
it—it is composed of stone and brick and iron and 
steel, and will be there for ages. It was simply and 
beautifully decorated, and the scene was truly inspir- 
ing. In the opening scenes there were cheers and 
shouts for well-known leaders, especially this time for 
Senator Fairbanks, upon whose willing but coy brow 
the laurel of the Vice-Presidential nomination was to 
be laid. Henry C. Payne of Wisconsin, Acting Chair- 
man of the National Committee and last of the old 
guard of politicians in control of the campaign, called 
the Convention to order and introduced Elihu Root, 
former Secretary of War, as temporary Chairman. Mr. 
Root’s address was strong and telling, but it was hardly 
up tc the standard he has set in recent remarkable and 
great speeches, and on that account was disappointing. 
And, like almost every other speaker, Mr. Root could 
not be heard excepting in the front rows. There is 
nothing more pitiable about a great Convention than the 
sight of the spectators not auditors who sit far back 
in galleries, leaning forward anxiously for a time to 


Te Thirteenth National Convention of the Re- 





catch a word here and there and at length settling back 
in their seats in despair, watching out of listless eyes or 
with contempt the dumb show on the platform. I am 
in favor of having the Honorable John M. Thurston of 
Nebraska make all the speeches at all the National Con- 
ventions. His speeches at St. Louis in 1896 and at Phil- 
adelphia in 1900 will never be forgotten, because of the 
great deep tones which with perfect enunciation were 
borne to every part of the vast buildings. Thousands 
will ever bless his voice. 

The second day’s proceedings were more interesting. 
The hall was again filled to hear Uncle Joe Cannon of 
Illinois. He was chosen permanent Chairman because of 
his popularity and ability with the gavel. Thousands 
of Chicago people heard him then for the first time. 
His speech was a commonplace partisan harangue suited 
to a not high level of intelligence, but brightened here 
and there with flashes of that wit and homely language 

















Senator Charles W. Fairbanks of Indiana, 
Republican Nominee for Vice-President 


which have made him the centre of the country’s amused 
and applauding attention for the past eighteen months. 
His old-fashioned gestures, the ludicrous way he teters 
across the platform, carry out well the impression of his 
language and make a hit on any platform. 

The report of the Committee on Credentials came 
next, seating the Stalwart or anti-La Follette dele- 
gates from Wisconsin. Then came the report of the 
Committee on Rules, which developed the first unsched- 
uled event of the meet. General H. H. Bingham, Rep- 
resentative from Pennsylvania, read that report which 
gave Hawaii but two votes in the Convention instead of 
six, which were included in the call of the National 
Committee. Senator Foraker of Ohio offered an amend- 
ment giving that Territory six votes like the other Ter- 
ritories. Governor Carter of Hawaii made a thrilling 
and imnassioned plea for recognition of his people. This 
was his first appearance on a national stage, and his 


rapid-fire utterance, zeal, and intelligence gave him in- 
stant recognition. Senator Hopkins of Illinois and 
General Bingham defended the Rules Committee in 
plausible addresses, taking the ground that Hawaii’s 
population did not entitle it to more delegates than the 
dependencies like Porto Rico and the Philippines. 

Other brief speeches followed, and the Rules Commit- 
tee was sustained by the remarkably close vote of 497 
to 490. Thus the first roll-call and ripple of the staid 
Convention and the first great outburst of applause was 
caused by our tiny island Territory in the great Occi- 
dental sea. 

The real basis for that decision undoubtedly was a 
fixed determination on the part of the great leaders 
to continue the mainland as the seat of political power. 
In the ordinary old style convention a discussion of 
a Territory’s representation would have been a trivial 
incident. Here it was not only a refreshing diversion, 
but an important matter revealing a fixed principle. 
After the reading of the report of the Resolutions 
Committee by Senator Lodge of Massachusetts and 
the adoption of the platform came a most dramatic 
incident. The despatch sent by Secretary Hay to our 
Consul at Tangier: “We want either Perdicaris alive 
or Raisuli dead,” was read in a magnificent manner 
by a clerk, and the whole audience leaped to its feet 
with a wild yell followed by prolonged shouting. 
It was the voice of militant, strenuous Americanism 
which dares defend and even fight for American rights 
anywhere. And it showed the red blood of John Hay 
as well as of Theodore Roosevelt. 

The last day was devoted wholly to nomination ora- 
tory. It was a severe test for orators, since the day was 
hot and the list of speakers was unconscionably long. 
The nominating address for President by ex-Governor 
Black of New York was epigrammatic and ornate. That 
of Senator Beveridge, who made the first seconding 
speech, was excellent, although a trifle over-rhetorical 
for the occasion. Indeed, the soporific dominated in 
the addresses, and the big audience wearied of it. 
The best speaker of the day was George A. Knight of 
California. He had terse, meaty, sense-bearing phrases, 
and his magnificent voice reached every man in the 
great hall. His first words, “Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion,” brought ringing cheers from the straining au- 
dience. His next sentence was interrupted by’a voice 
from a remote gallery, “Not so loud,” and everybody, 
including Mr. Knight, roared with might. Mr. Knight 
should stand hereafter with Mr. Thurston in voice at- 
tainment. And his speech as a whole was a really great 
effort—by far the finest of the entire Convention. 

‘The scene when ex-Governor Black finished was the 
usual thrilling one of all National Conventions. It 
revealed that there wag genuine enthusiasm there, 
although it did not approach in dramatic effect the 
scene at the Philadelphia Convention four years ago, 
when Senator Hanna rushed to the front of the plat- 
form with huge flags in his arms and called for men 
and more cheers for the nominee. But those cheers 
were for two men, McKinley and Hanna, whose united 
like we may never see again. But, to repeat, mere 
enthusiasm does not indicate strength. The Bryan 
frenzy of 1896 is an example, and I remember the 
Populist Convention at Omaha in 1892, when the dele- 
gates cheered for thirty minutes. Not for a nomina- 
tion—for a platform. 

To return to the Convention. The nomination of 
Senator Fairbanks for Vice-President by acclamation 
could not bring out the cheers it deserved. Mr. Fair- 
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OPENING OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION 


banks is a high-grade man and far above the average 
of Vice-Presidential nominees, but the effects of bro- 
mide rather than those of champagne naturally accom- 
panied the nomination of such a conservative, sedate 
man. The speeches by Senators Dolliver, Depew, and 
Foraker were excellent and thoroughly appreciated by 
the tired crowd, and so the work was done. 

Not in the Coliseum, however, were the unsettled 
problems of the Convention worked out. The impor- 
tant contests occurred elsewhere. They were three in 
number; the tariff fight in the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, the contest over the Wisconsin delegation before 
the National Committee, and the selection of George 
B. Cortelyou for chairman of that committee. 

A year or two ago the tariff revision idea seemed 
likely to sweep the party; and it was freely predicted 
that this Convention would “About-face” on the tariff. 
But the intensity of the party’s protection sentiment be- 
came evident as the time for the Convention drew nigh. 
This high-tariff momentum is too powerful to be with- 
stood, and those delegates who tried to secure any defi- 
nite step toward revision must feel that their labors were 
in vain. The “squint toward revision” is so faint that it 
is imperceptible. 

The warfare against Cortelyou had many elements 
of superficial wisdom, for managing a political cam- 
paign is not a novice’s task. But Mr. Cortelyou is not 
a novice in governmental affairs or with politicians, 
and his quiet reserve force must make him an effec- 
tive leader. Besides, as President Mellen, of the Con- 
solidated Railroad, said, “The President has more at 
issue in this campaign than any one else, and the de- 
cision of a campaign manager must be left to the man 
most deeply concerned.” 

The Wisconsin contest was really the most conspicu- 
ous and sensational feature of the Convention, and the 
report of the Credentials Committee showed that Wis- 
consin is not the only State where the party is openly 
split. Indeed, the prevalence of State contests is one 
of the striking facts of the political situation, and one 
of the few features menacing Republican success. 

This is in marked contrast to the situation four years 
ago, when Senator Lodge, in his speech as Chairman of 
the Philadelphia Convention, declared that since the or- 
ganization of the party such harmony in the various 
States had not existed. Now the party is quarreling 
from California to New York. Evidently the President’s 
leadership has not been able to compass the abolition of 
factonalism. This is indeed a serious situation and will 
require all of Mr. Cortelyou’s power to right it. That 
so stanch and rock-ribbed a State as Wisconsin should 
be involved in disputes of so bitter a sort as to estrange 
families and put the electoral vote in jeopardy is amaz- 
ing. The National Committee threw out with scant cour- 
tesy the delegation headed by Governor La Follette and 
admitted the Spooner faction, and the Credentials Com- 
mittee with even scanter ceremony took the same action. 
It is impossible to know which side is right, and it is a 
proof of some one’s bad blundering that a choice had 
to be made at all. Salisbury said of the Congress of 
Berlin, many years afterward, “England laid her money 


on the wrong horse,” and if the Republicans made such 
a blunder its consequences may be vital. Governor La 
Follette is one of the most brilliant and sincere leaders 
and able politicians in the party and Senator Spooner is 
one of our foremost statesmen. Their quarrel is a ca- 
lamity to the party, but a source of excitement and sen- 
sationalism to the whole country. Indeed, at Chicago 
it was the “scare head” feature in all the dailies, and at 
every street corner newsboys bawled out each new chap- 
ter in the fray. On Wisconsin this year will be focused 
the eye political of the nation. 

The platform adopted is unusually strong and clear, 
evincing the superior workmanship and clever phrase- 
ology of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, 
Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, one of the 
sturdiest fighters and keenest students of affairs in this 
country. His close relations to the President make it 
presumable that this platform fully represents the Presi- 
dent’s views. 

Senator Foraker made one rather remarkable state- 
ment—viz., that. the Republican party had never con- 
structed a platform that it would change to-day. This 
is rather extravagant and is not even complimentary, for 





























Congressman Sereno E. Payne of New York 
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certainly a successful party must change with the times; 
but undoubtedly there has been a wonderful consistency 
between the various Republican platforms. This one 
has, however, a new plank which may bulk large into 
national prominence some day. It pledges the party for 
the first time to investigate the alleged discriminations 
against the Southern negro in his elective franchise, and, 
if the reports are found true, to reduce the representation 
of these Southern States in the Electoral College. This 
means that the Republican party has given up trying to 
carry Southern States, will reject the protests of the 
white Republicans of these States who wish the question 
let alone, and will cut down the Democratic electoral 
vote to the extent of the discrimination, “as directed by 
the Constitution of the United States.” This marks an 
epoch in political history. 

Only one plank in the platform is vague and eva- 
sive—that relating to trusts. The fact is, not only is 
the Republican party a mite cautious about offending 
the trusts, but its leaders wisely recognize that nobody 
is clear as to just what should be done with them. All 
men are equally in the dark, and the party has deter- 
mined to say nothing positive in as grace ful a manner 
as possible. The trust problem certainly has the thought- 
ful people of to-day guessing. And so the campaign is 
opened, the Convention is over, and spellbinding will 
soon begin. What a fascination politics has for the 
true American! He lives it and breathes it from the 
day of his birth. Roscoe Conkling used to say, “The 
public is more interested in baseball and politics than 
in the second coming of the Messiah.” 

From what various classes these delegates and visi- 
tors were drawn! [ looked over that Convention and 
saw, packed and perspiring in their seats, waving their 
hats and flags and dancing with excitement and de- 
lirium, grave millionaires who at home or in their 
daily lives would not so excite themselves. in a year 
or suffer their dignity to be disturbed so ruthlessly. 
No possible interest that they can have in these Con- 
ventions can be worth this bear-dancing. Even the 
Populists will admit that the trust magnates need not 
come on to the Convention and suffer so in order to 
secure the enforcement of their demands. Men from 
California, Massachusetts, and other remote regions 
went to Chicago, paying out money they could not 
really afford, all for the love and zest of the political 
game. When they arrive at home they call themselves 
fools, just as the golfer does in mid-January when he 
thinks of his wasted summer; but when the atttumn 
comes and the campaign cry resounds from every stump 
they will go, after some mild protests, to hear the gos- 
pel expounded; they will talk it unceasingly at their 
firesides, and they will at length take their humble or 
high part in exercising their political rights. And on 
that November night they will gather in clubs in the 
cities, or in the railroad stations in the country, to 
listen to the magical click of the wire, that they may 
know and carry home in the early hours of the morning 
to their waiting households the glorious news that the 


country is saved again. 
FRANK B. TRACY. 
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tional Democratic Convention at St. Louis will be a 

matching of the steel of the party. It will be a fight 

between the favorite and the field, and there will be 
a vast deal of ‘‘jockeying’’ for first honors. No candidate 
for*the party honors has acquired in advance even an ap- 
proximate assurance of the full meed of voting strength 
required to carry him to victory. St. Louis will be an 
arena of slate combinations and a scene of the signature of 
peace concordats between powerful and minor wings. 
While two names stand out in relief in all the ante-conven- 
tion calculations—the one seriously and fixedly, the other 
more in the light of a powerful factor in effecting combi- 
nations of voting strength—the political prophets, the wise 
men of the Democratic fold who separate the wheat from 
the chaff and who know the inside workings of the various 
groups of interests throughout the land, are figuring on 
the possibility of some outside aspirant forging to the front 
and carrying off the pennant at the last moment. This is 


Ti race for the Presidential nomination at the Na- 


img ad Parker of New York in all probability could carry 
is banner to victory. It makes 664 the vote necessary 
for nomination. In other words, any combination that 
could muster 333 votes could defeat the candidate for the 
nomination. 

Of the total votes ‘‘instructed’’ by State conventions (to- 
gether with the primary instructions in Florida)—number- 
ing 448 in all—up to within a little over two weeks before 
the convention, 216 votes were for Parker and 174 for 
Hearst. ‘These instructed votes follow: 

Parker—New York 78, Georgia 26, Indiana 30, Tennessee 
24, Connecticut 14, Alaska 6, Arkansas 18, Mississippi 20. 

Hearst—Illinois 54, Iowa 26, California 20, Arizona 6, 
Nevada 6, New Mexico 6, Oregon 8, Rhode Island 8, South 
Dakota 8, Washington 10, Wyoming 6, Hawaii 6, Idaho 6, 
Florida 4. 

The other instructions were: Olney, Massachusetts 32; 
Wall, Wisconsin 26. Total instructed vote, 448. Total 
uninstructed vote, 548. 
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date chosen in order to follow a time- 
honored custom of waiting until the 
party in power has met, made its choice, folded its tents, 
and, like the proverbial Arab, has stolen away. ‘The 
interval affords time for study of the fruits of the opposite 
party’s work, and gives an opportunity to the Democrats 
to meet the issue, to assail the Republican position, and to 
form the alignment for the fray in November. 

There will be 996 delegates occupying seats in the great 
Coliseum building. This is based on the apportionment 
of double the representation in Congress, except as to the 
Territories, which are accorded six votes each and Porto 
Rico two votes. At the Republican convention a vote of 
the majority of the delegates wins the day. It is different 
with the Democratic party, for under their form of popu- 
lar organization the vote of two-thirds of the delegates is 
necessary for the choice. This is the great handicap that 
confronts the Democratic candidate, and but for which 


fused to take the suggestion of Hearst's 
nomination seriously, though realizing 
the formidable dimensions of his strength. These people 
have significantly pointed to him as a powerful factor to 
be reckoned with in combinations with several such wings 
of the party as flock about the banners of Bryau, Gorman, 
et a/., and the so-called anti-Parker combine in the East, 
with Parker’s defeat as a common cause. Parker will 
dominate the Southern vote in the convention. Crowned 
as he is witha lion’s share of the laurels in vital sections 
of the East and the West and the South, he to-day stands 
silhouetted against a background in which the other 
candidates are obscured. 

But the real fight is yet to come. A Presidential nom- 
inee ofttimes is made in the passing of the night, and the 
situation may be changed by roll-call. Two candidates 
may block each other so effectively as to bar all hope for 
both. Then comes the transfer of whole blocks of votes, 
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WRECK OF THE “GENERAL SLOCUM” IN THE SHALLOW WATER NEAR HUNT'S POINT 





HARBOR POLICE DRAGGING THE RIVER FOR BODIES ON THE DAY AFTER THE CATASTROPHE 


wee, a 


IDENTIFYING THE DEAD AT THE IMPROVISED MORGUE ON THE CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS PIER 


THE “GENERAL SLOCUM” DISASTER 


The ill-fated steamboat left her dock in the East River the morning of June 15, crowded with the members — mostly women and children —of a German Lutheran Sunday-school. 
Fire broke out while she was in midstream, and in less than ar hour from the time she sailed nearly 900 of her passengers had been burned to death or drowned 
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GEN. KUROK PRINCE KUNI 


GENERAL KUROKI AND HIS STAFF ENTERING ANTUNG AFTER THE CROSSING OF THE YALU 


The mountain rising back of the town is the one so frequently mentioned in the descriptions of the Yalu battle as the “conical hill.’’ 


It was here 


that the Russians had stationed their strongest batteries, but the accuracy and fury of the Japanese fire completely silenced the guns placed here 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JAMES H. HARE, COLLIER’S SPECIAL WAR PHOTOGRAPHER ATTACHED TO GENERAL KUROKI'S ARMY OF INVASION. 
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and the forcing to, the front of some Democrat who 
has not figured in the limelight of public interest 
to the same degree as the foremost contenders, and 
who by qualities more negative than positive is accept- 
able to the powerful factions. There is room tor 
diplomacy of the highest order in every phase of con- 
vention work, and nowhere in the whole gamut of 
politics is there greater need for wary tactics and 
shrewd manceuvring than in the corraling of the un- 
instructed and uncommitted delegates, and the over- 
tures to win over the minor groups who go to the con- 
vention as supporters of some unlikely and unfeared 
candidate. 

The fruit of these machinations will be disclosed 
during the roll-call for Presidential nominee, that all- 
important convention ceremonial strewn with riotous 
applause and teeming with tumultuous interest all the 
way down the long lane of States from Alabama on. 
Available racers have been quietly 
groomed to spring on the floor of the 


has similar honors shorn of any outside glory. The 
nomination of George B. McClellan, who served his 
apprenticeship at a newspaper desk, broke into Con- 
gress, and is now occupying the Mayoralty chair of 
Greater New York, would confront the party with an 
issue as to his eligibility to Presidential office, owing 
to the accident of his birth at Dresden, Saxony, thirty- 
eight years ago, while his parents were visiting there in 
the course of a tour of Europe. James R. Williams of 
Carmi, Illinois, Representative in Congress virtually 
since the Fifty-first session, lost the instructions of 
his own State by an adverse vote of the Illinois con- 
vention. 

The fight between Parker and Hearst at the conven- 
tion reflects the contest for supremacy of control of the 
Empire State Democracy between former United States 
Senator David B. Hill, ‘‘the Sage of Wolfert’s Roost,”’ 
and his political lieutenants representing the up-State 


Harrison for control of the Democratic machine of 
the State. The Harrison men will contest their rights 
to seats as delegates. 

On the roll-call Alabama will be the first to respond. 
Her vote, mustering 22, will start the ball rolling for 
Parker. This may be the signal for a stampede for 
Parker. It may be otherwise. The call proceeds down 
the line of States and Territories. Alaska will vote for 
Parker, and Arizona for Hearst, each with 6 votes. 
California’s 20 votes will go to Hearst. Colorado is in 
the uncommitted class, with some of its 10 votes prob- 
ably Parker’s. Connecticut’s 14 votes go to Parker; 
Delaware’s 6 to Gray, who protests he advised against 
instructions and is not a candidate. The District of 
Columbia’s 6 votes are uncommitted, but are suscepti- 
ble to Gorman influences. Florida may give 4 of her 
votes to Hearst, and perhaps the balance of 6 more 
to Parker. Georgia’s 26 votes will be cast solidly for 
Parker. Hawaii and Idaho will follow 
with 6 each for Hearst. Then come 
Illinois’ big 54 massed solidly for 





convention if a propitious opportunity 


Hearst, against which Indiana will 








occurs. Meantime, watch the alert, 
sagacious Arthur Pue Gorman of Mary- 
land, now aged sixty-five, old in politi- 
cal wisdom, but still young in action, 
the shrewd manager who began life 
as a page, cut a wide swath in the 
Maryland Legislature, and served four 
terms as United States Senator. Gor- 
man would not permit his name to go 
before the convention unless assured 
of sufficient votes to control the situa- 
tion. He hofds Maryland’s vote in 
the palm of his hand; West Virginia, 
headed by his lifelong friend, former 
Senator Davis, may be swung by him; 
he is powerful among the Kentucky 
delegates; the District of Columbia 
probably awaits his beck, and he has 
scattered followings in Virginia and 
elsewhere. But Gorman has his pow- 
erful drawbacks, the entanglements 
of a machine boss, and even with the 
combined support of the Bryan-Hearst 
forces he is too wary a politician to 
jump into the arena without making 
a minute survey of the rest of the 
field. There’s Grover Cleveland, the 
sphinx of the faith. The former Presi- 
dent has met the suggestion of his 
name by dailying with platitudes. He 
is held up by a no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the Democracy of the land as 
the particular red semaphore on the 
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By HEAR.Y:- VAN DYKE 


I WOULD not even ask my heart to say 


If I could love another land as well 


As thee, my country, had I felt the spell 
Of Italy at birth, or learned to obey 
The charm of France, or England’s mighty sway; 


I would not be so much an infidel 


As once to dream, or fashion words to tell, 
What land could hold my love from thee away. 


For like a law of nature in my blood 


I feel thy sweet and secret sovereignty, 


And like a birthmark on my soul thy sign. 
My life is but a wave, and thou the flood; 


I am a leaf, and thou the mother-tree; 


Nor should I be at all, were I not thine. 


give 30 votes to Parker. Iowa’s 26 are 
pledged to the New York Representa- 
tive. Kentucky is still in doubt as tc 
its 20 votes, but Gorman’s sphere of 
influence extends to the Blue Grass 
borders. Kansas’ vote of 20 is any- 
body’s guess. Louisiana, with 18 votes 
in its lap, flirts with Parker. Maine’s 
I2 votes are uncertain. Maryland, 
with 16 votes, will swing with Gor- 
man. Massachusetts’ 32 are pledged 
to Olney. Michigan’s 28 are unin- 
structed, with inclinations toward Par- 
ker. Missouri will cast a compli- 
mentary vote of 36 votes for its 
‘‘grand old man,’’ Cockrell. Minne- 
sota, with its 22, is in the uncertain 
class; and Mississippi, where John 
Sharp Williams’ influence is all-pow- 
erful, will cast its 20 votes for Parker. 
Montana, with 6 votes, is uncommitted. 
Nebraska’s 16 votes will go wherever 
Bryan dictates. Nevada’s 6 and 4 of New 
Hampshire’s will go to Parker. New 
York’s 78 will bring wild shouting as 
the vote is cast for Parker, and North 
Carolina is likely to follow with 24 
more. New Jersey’s 24, Ohio’s 46, 
North Dakota’s 8, and Pennsylvania’s 
68 are uncertain. The last named is 
dominated by Colonel James M. Guf- 
fey, the National Committeeman, who 
is credited with being identified with 























track of political success, the inspirer 
of bitter enmities in his own party, yet 
he is solid in more ways than one, and 
capable of being a commanding figure 
in the deliberations of his party, backed by the great 
financial interests ever ready to dictate a nomination. 
There’s Judge George Gray, formerly United States 
Senator from Delaware, a power on the commission 
that adjusted the great anthracite coal strike, a consci- 
entious type that shied from the Bryan element in a 
stand for the courage of his convictions, unsusceptible 
to a degree to the corrupt phases of politics, a corpo- 
ration lawyer, yet the earnest defender of the working- 
men. Massachusetts has declared for former Secretary 
Olney, the firm-bitted enunciator of good Democratic 
doctrine while premier as well as Attorney-General of 
a Cleveland Administration, and former Attorney-Gen- 
eral Harmon, also in Cleveland’s Cabinet, is mentioned 
in the Bugkeye State. Out in Wisconsin the State’s 
national-€ommitteeman, E. C. Wall, has the compli- 
mentary instructions for the Badger State’s twenty-six 
votes; while Cockrell of Missouri, the former Senator, 


element, and Charles F. Murphy, the leader of the pow- 
erful Tammany Hall organization. Murphy nourishes 
a resentment for being trampled on by the machine 
which Hill dominates; he has a string of grudges to 
satisfy in seeking the downfall of his State’s instructed 
choice. The anti-Parker interests will point to Par- 
ker’s refusal to voice his view on tariff, finance, foreign 
policies, and the other issues which a candidate is 
usually expected to enunciate when seeking political 
preferment. New York is generally regarded as the 
pivotal State, and the fight between its leaders will 
command attention. 

The Illinois situation also is acute. With 54 votes to 
cast, Illinois’ delegates carry instructions for Hearst. 
The instruction was not because the convention loved 
Hearst more, but because it loved Mayor Carter H. 
Harrison of Chicago less. Hearst had allied himself 
with ex-Mayor John P. Hopkins in the fight against 


the anti-Parker machine, but who has 
guarded his real intentions. As Guffey 
votes, so do the other delegates. Ore- 
gon will give 8 to Hearst, as will Rhode Island and 
South Dakota. South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas, 
with 18, 24, and 36 respectively, will swell the Parker 
column. Utah is apt to divide honors between Parker 
and Hearst, giving the former the best of the spoils. 
Its vote is 6. Vermont’s 8 are uncertain. Virginia’s 
24 bid fair to land in Parker’s column, and West Vir- 
ginia in Gorman’s with 14 votes. Wisconsin’s 26 go 
to Wall, while Washinigton’s 10 and Wyoming’s 6, with 
the 6 each of the Territories of Hawaii, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Oklahoma, will go to Hearst, and the 6 
each of Alaska and Indian Territory to Parker. Porto 
Rico, whose 2 delegates are expected to be seated, has 
expressed no preference. 

The second ballot doubtless will bring sweeping 
changes. Meantime, the Democrats hope for harmony, 
wise action, and subordination of personal sentiment 
to plans for success of the party at the polls. 
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JAPANESE SOLDIERS AT MESS 


The food of these men consists principally of rice and dried fish, which they eat with chopsticks out of little pannikins made of woven willow 


THE JAPANESE INVASION OF MANCHURIA 


After the battle of Chiu-Lien-Cheng and the crossing of the Yalu River the Japanese army established a base at Antung, on the Manchurian shore of the Yalu, and then advanced 
rapidly northward, driving the Russians ahead of them as far as Feng-Wang-Cheng, forty miles inland and less than one hundred miles from Mukden, General Kuropatkin’s 
headquarters. Since then General Kuroki has been strengthening his position and stretching his lines outward on the Russian flanks, preparatory to a further advance 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES H. HARE, COLLIER’S SPECIAL WAR PHOTOGRAPHER ATTACHED TO GENERAL KUROKI'S ARMY OF INVASION 
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PARKER'S 


the huge building the tired attendants were be- 
ginning to put things in order for the night. In 
len minutes the Universal Metropolitan Empv- 
rium would drive its crowd of purchasers out of doors 
into the foggy night, and for the rest of the evening 
the small shops of the neighborhood would be free from 
the overwhelming compctition of their gigantic enemy. 

At the staircase end of the glove department, on the 
third floor, an iron curtain had fallen, leaving only a 
small wicket open to the stream of bargain hunters, 
and Mr. Dickinson, the superintendent with the fierce 
black eyebrows, had just reprimanded one of his young 
ladies tor daring to ‘‘undress’’ her six feet of counte: 
without permission. The heat was intense; the ex- 
hausted air of the lower floors floated upward, and with 
it an indescribable murmur of moving feet and raised 
voices. Beneath the white glare of the lamps the shop- 
girls looked wan and drooping as they struggled with 
the mob of ladies who still besieged one end ot the long 
counter devoted to cheap gloves and handkerchiets. 
“Only thirty-nine cents and these half a dollar,’’ a 
salesgirl was saying mechanically. ‘‘A very gvod 
wearing color, indeed, madam.”’ 

She was a slim, auburn-haired gir!, with a pretty, 
delicate face and sad gray eyes, which were fixed on 
the brass gates behind which the elevator would pres- 
ently stop. The elevator shaft was empty; a black 
vault, which told her that the elevator itself was down 
below. Had it been above, the shiny, noiseless column 
would have been in view. Suddenly, above all other 
sounds, she caught the tones of the elevator man’s 
voice, far off, but clear and bell-like, announcing the 
departments on the floor below. 

“Well, madam,”’ she continued, ‘‘the more expensive 
are better quality, but the cheaper are very strong. 
You’ll take the fifty-cent quality? Well, they ave 
worth the difference.” 

Then the elevator appeared—brilliantly illuminated 
like a room, and the tall young elevator man snapped 
open the brass gates and made his declaration: 

‘‘ Drapery—Antimacassars—Rugs—Linen— Indoor— 
Nightwear—Garments,”’ in a strong, firm voice, and 
the salesgirl’s pale face was suffused with a sudden 
blush while she’ stooped lower over the glove-tray to 
conceal the gratified smile on her parted lips. 

‘*He calls me ‘darling’,’’ she murmured to herself. 
‘‘He can see I have a headache and he wants to com- 
fort me, else he would never have dared: to say it. 
How handsome he looks, but I wish he wasn’t so 
rash.”’ 

The gates shut again with a sharp click, and the car 
began to soar upward to floors she had never seen. 
She watched his legs, in the close-fitting black trousers 
and the broad gold stripes, until they disappeared, and 
wondered if the guardsman-viscount of the novel she 
was now reading had a more attractive uniform. 

‘*Can I show madam anything else?’’ she inquired. 

‘‘I] have asked you to fetch me some reindeers three 
times, and now I shall not wait,’’ said the customer, 
bristling with indignation. ‘‘I am not accustomed—’’ 

‘‘I am so sorry, madam. Pray let me—’’ 

Mr. Dickinson was hurrying forward, followed by 
two ladies, in search of a disengaged saleswoman. 

‘‘Miss Thompson!”’ he called peremptorily. 

“Attending, sir,’’ replied the girl. 

‘That is precisely what you are not doing,’’ said 
Miss Thompson's offended lady. ‘‘If you were attend- 
ing, you wofid have heard my request. However, one 
must make excuses. You have had a long day, nu 
doubt.”’ 

‘Tam a little tired, madam,”’ confessed the girl. 


Cite ine time was approaching, and throughout 


Lire had seemed almost insupportable to poor, gray- 
eyed Edith Thompson during her first month’s work 
at the Metropolitan. From the drowsy peace of the 
dark little country shop to the unceasing tumult ot 
the huge Emporium was a transition so violent that it 
stunned her. The inexorable routine of each endless 
day, the long descent down the stone staircase to mis 
erable meals in the black cellars, the toiling up again, 
breathless and panting, to resume the slave-like task, 
crushed her into the spiritless submission of the con- 
vict condemned for life. 

In the midst of the continual crowd she was friend- 
less and alone, for it was a part of the iron discipline 
of the Metropolitan Society to discourage friendship 
among its employees, and countless regulations were 
enforced to further this policy. 

Then, gradually, a flower began to bloom in the 
barren track of her existence; a touch of romance 
began to color the dead monotony of the heavy hours. 
Stationed exactly opposite to the brass gates, seeing 
him pass and pass again, time after time, how coulu 
she help thinking about him? Everything concerning 
him was beautiful, poetical, and inthralling. There 
was a window in the shaft which she could just see by 
stooping, and, through it, a patch of sky, across which 
the clouds raced with dizzying speed when a high wind 
was blowing. When he came rumbling up from the 
bowels of the earth and began to soar past, toward the 
blue sky, darkness literally fell behind him, for the ele- 
vator blocked the light from the window. And so he 
was to her the coming and going light which made the 
darkness endurable to her. 

To other girls he was doubtless nothing more than a 
handsome, well-dressed man. Tall and elegant, with 
pale-blue eyes and blond mustache, he must have been 
admired everywhere. The other girls could see the 
deference paid him by the public, and could look up to 
him as one moving easily and gracefully on higher 
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planes; descending to admit some beautiful dilatory 
lady, or gravely declining the company of the stateliest 
old gentleman when the number of his passengers was 
made up. Such things as this the other girls could see. 
But Edith could see the soul of the man beneath the 
mask of official dignity. 

He loved her! How sweet was thediscovery! With 
what rapture she first realized that hé was making the 
confession of his love! i 

His duty was to call out the chief departments on 
each floor as he reached it, so that travelers might 
alight at their proper station. But, virtually, he was 
expected to know the resting-place of every article in 
the whole building, in order to be able to direct the 
people who questioned en route exactly where to go. 
Edith, listening to his varied cries, marveled at the ex- 
tent of his memory, while her ears drank in the mu- 
sical tones of his voice. 

There was one cry which was constantly recurring, 
‘*Ladies’ Outfits, Vests, Etcetera.’’ It was generally 
when the elevator was nearly empty that he uttered 
these words. 

He would say them distinctly, but rather softly, and 
then one or two ladies would step out, while the soft- 
ness of his voice and his softer eyes, resting on her for 
a moment, would fill her with vague contentment. 
Then there was another cry which was rather frequent, 
and which he rattled off almost defiantly at times: 
‘Indian Lace, Ottoman Velvet, Eastern Yarns, Ori- 
ental Umbrellas.’’ 

This list comprised nearly the entire contents of the 
little long room which led out of the large woollen 
goods department, and it surprised her to hear how 
frequently his whole crew had devoted themselves to 
this one room. Then she remarked that the passen- 
gers did not proceed to the Oriental Department. 
Some went into the ‘‘Hats’’; others would dive into 
the ‘‘Waterproofs and Mackintoshes’’ under the big 
clock. Once or twice nobody at all turned toward the 
velvets and Eastern yarns. So it was evident that the 
elevator man had not been announcing their destina- 
tion according to his wont. What did it mean? What 
did he mean? 

‘‘Indian: Lace,’’ she used to invariably repeat, imi- 
tating hiS manner of leaning, as it were, on the first 
letters of his words. ‘‘Last time he said ‘Indian Lace’ 
he looked at me, and this time he looked again.” 
‘There was no customer at her part of the counter, and 
Mr. Dickinson was at the other end of the department, 
as she thoughtfully watched the great, shiny column 
imperceptibly creeping upward. Then she scribbled 
his ery on a blank form from her black book. ‘‘Indian 

Lace, Ottoman Vel- 
vet, Eastern.’”” She 
blushed and turned 
ypale as she noticed 
‘what the initials of 
the elevator man’s 
words spelled — ‘I 
LOVE.” Yarns, Ori- 
ental Umbrellas — 
“aI.” 

She trembled at 
the thought that 
there might be a 
subtly sweet message 
in the apparently 
meaningless depart- 
ure from his custom- 
ary declaration. What 
was the other cry? 
The soft-toned one 
whose sounds were 
‘ike a spiritual caress? 
Hastily she jotted it 
down with her grat- 
ing pencil, ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Outfits, Vests, Et- 
cetera!” LOVE! It 
was his whisper of 
passion to prepare 
her for his definite 
confession, and _al- 
though she had not 
fathomed its inten- 
tion, something of its 
character had mys- 
teriously moved her. 

She was reprimand- 
ed by Mr. Dickinson 
for carelessness and 
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stupidity during the course of that afternoon; for her 
mind was in a rapturous whirl, and she was serving 
as though ina dream. She could only wait and long 
for the coming of the elevator as it rose and fell, with 
its steady, pulse-like sounds, so out of unison with the 
wild throbbings of her own heart. 

‘‘Sponges, Waterproofs, Elastic Expanders, Ten 
He had plunged into the india-rubber goods to call] 
“SWEET.”’ ‘Suspenders, Wrappers, Elastic Ex 
ers, Tents, Erasers, Swimming-belts, and Towels.’ 
had ransacked the department to call her ‘‘SW 
EST.” een 

But toward closing time, in the heat and flurry of 
the last hour, a sense of her folly and presumption 
calmed her excitement. He was certainly making 
messages, there could be no doubt of that, but what 
right had she to suppose that the messages were ad- 
dressed to her, when there were fifty girls on that 
floor within hearing of his clarion tones? Or, indeed, 
why should she imagine that his burning words were 
addressed to anything but the vitiated air? In the 
monotony of his upward and downward flight, what 
more natural than that he should amuse himself bya 
fanciful play upon the words in the Society’s bloated 
index? He would feel secure from detection, and, if 
he knew that a foolish girl had penetrated his Sphinx- 
like riddle, he would simply laugh at her for misinter- 
preting it. 

Yet, he looked at her so often. His blue eyes rested 
on her, not on space or on other girls, and his eyes 
were gentle and kind. 

In the weeks that followed, she suffered from the 
violent alternations of doubt and delight. She ac- 
quired an extraordinary rapidity in reading his com- 
munications. Sometimes he would not speak for days, 
and then suddenly would make a sweet, abrupt re- 
mark and relapse into incoherence. Suppose he were 
losing heart under the conviction that he had failed to 
make himself intelligible! This last doubt was dread- 
ful, but it was laid at rest on the afternoon which made 
her happiness secure. 

As he opened the gates he looked straight at her, 
with an expression of anxious inquiry in his face, and 
said slowly—there happened to be none but ladies in 
the car at the moment—‘‘ Underwear—Novelties—Dye- 
less Elastic Ramswool Shirts, Trouserettes, And Night 
Dresses.’’—UNDERSTAND? 

He was asking her if she understood. She bowed 
her head in assent, but still he did not seem satisfied. 
Then, leaning over her glove boxes, she said firmly, 
‘Yes, I understand you perfectly.” 

‘‘Not so loud, Miss Thompson,”’ said Mr. Dickinson 
angrily. ‘‘You know very well that no conversation is 
permitted.”’ 

He thought she had spoken to the girl next to her. 
If he had only guessed the truth. re 

She risked everything by glancing towar@ the car 
again. He had heard her. His divine smile: told her 
that he had heard as he soared upward. sade 
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‘‘My NAME is George Parker,”’ said the elevator man 
shyly. ‘‘What is yours, miss?’’ 

““My name is Edith Thompson,”’ and she blushed and 
gently withdrew her small gloved hand from his. 

It was Saturday afternoon and they had met, by ap- 
pointment. Two days before, during Mr. Dickinson’s 
luncheon hour, Parker, after discharging his passen- 
gers, had walked over to Edith’s counter and deposited 
a small cardboard box before her. 

‘Don’t open it till you get home,’’ he whispered. In 
the box was a letter—a lovely letter, beginning with 
the assurance of his love, and concluding with an in- 
vitation to spend Saturday afternoon in his company. 

‘‘How good of you to come,”’ he said. ‘‘When you 
nodded, of course I knew that you meant:to, but I 
have been so afraid that something would prevent it. 
Where shall we go? Would you care to go to the sea- 
shore?”’ 

“‘Oh, that would be lovely! It is such a treat to get 
out of the city.”’ 

He was not dressed in his uniform. For the last 
forty-eight hours she had been wondering if he would 
meet her in uniform or in private clothes. Nothing 
could have been more elegant than his attire, and he 
carried himself so beautifully in his silk hat, black 
overcoat, and dark trousers that she knew every- 
body could see that he was an officer of some sort! 
And he was well content with her appearance. From 
the brown Matador hat, with the new veil, to her neat 

















little black shoes, each carefully studied item of her 
toilet satisfied him. She was instinctively aware of 
this as his shy, sidelong glance fell upon her. It was 
odd, but the conversation, as they walked along, 
seemed difficult to sustain. 

Presently, however, they fell to discussing the man- 
agement of the Metropolitan, and, with this inexhaust- 
ible subject in hand, the restraint between them soon 
began to wear away.’ 

“Can you believe that I did not dare try to discover 
your name?” he said. ‘‘To wait for you outside would 
have meant either your being moved to the other end 
of the building or one of us being dismissed from ser- 
vice. Was there ever such tyranny?”’ 

‘‘Why do they doit? It’s cruel! I mayn’t even sit 
at meals next the girls at my counter, though five of 
them dine the same time as me.”’ 

“It’s their system,’’ explained he. ‘‘They live in 
dread of being robbed, and no doubt they are robbed 
right and left, for their accountant office has never 
been worth anything. They won’t keep the necessary 
staff to overlook things properly, and they think if 
none of the employees are allowed to be friends, that 
will prevent frauds and counter conspiracies.’’ 

“It isashame!’’ said Edith. ‘*But you and I couldn’t 
conspire if we wanted to ever so much.”’ 

‘“‘Ah!’’ said Parker. ‘‘But there’s the horrible differ- 
ence of rank. You know their class divisions, of course, 
don’t you?’’ and then with much delicacy he explained 
the Society’s regulations with regard to the status of 
the different orders of its staff. Desk clerks were of a 
lower rank than office clerks, superintendents and 
show-women were on a level with department clerks, 
and so on and so forth. 

“If there were a procession, or a great banquet— 
which I needn’t say is never likely to happen—I sup- 
pose I should go in immediately after the head fireman 
or just before the chief detective,”’ 
said he apologetically, but with 
perhaps a suspicion of pride in his 
voice. 

“I don’t blame them for main- 
taining discipline, but why should 
they try to interfere with our pri- 
vate affairs? Of course, for in- 
stance, it would not do for me to 
carry superintendents, as is often 
suggested, or for any one no matter 
how high he stood to have the right 
to stop me in transit. I am re- 
sponsible, like the captain of a ship, 
so it is only fair I should be given 
the same absolute command as a 
captain has.’’ 

Edith was humiliated to think of 
the immeasurable drop from his 
position to hers, but there was 
nothing in the least snobbish in 
his manner of stating the case, and 
the sweet thought that love had 
bridged the gulf between them re- 
assured her. 

Then he talked of his occupation 
—the grand feeling of power as he 
pulled the wire rope; the wild up- 
ward swing of a nearly empty car, 
with the hydraulic pressure at its 
strongest; the sudden drop from 
the top floor under a heavy cargo, 
when half the ladies and all the 
children on board gave little fright- 
ened screams; the continual change 
of society, the succession of pleas- 
ant company, never staying long 
enough to bore one, and the jokes, 
odd sayings, and queer out-of-the- 
way bits of information always 
being picked up from the frag- 
mentary conversations. 

“It is a grand life!’’ said the girl 
simply. ‘I seem to imagine it, 
though I have never ridden in one 

‘Oh, if I could only take you for 
your first ride!’’ said he. ‘‘You 
would never want to walk upstairs 
again. I pity you so, every day, 
thinking of you climbing up those awful stairs. Do 
you know that elevator work—and I have been at it 
two years; eighteen months at the Mammoth Flats 
and six here—utterly unfits you for stairs? There are 
only two flights where I live, but I have to stop three 
or four times, and I often arrive with the perspiration 
pouring off me and my heart beating fit to break.’’ 

At the seaside there were the usual crowds of people 
on pleasure bent, but they turned their backs on the 
sightseers, and sauntered up a hill to a terrace and a 
great park. Here, in the dull twilight, with the gray 
mists rising from the valley, where the winding stream 
glowed red in the dying sunlight, and on the sodden 
turf, the elevator man began to talk of his love. They 
had exchanged narratives of their uneventful histories, 
and seemed now to have known each other for years. 
He was, like her, an orphan, only he had no relatives 
that he was aware of, and she had one aunt, the owner 
of the country shop where she had learned her business. 

‘‘When did I first feel like that?’’ he asked. ‘‘Why, 
from the first day Isaw you. There had been a red- 
haired Scotch girl in your place, and I don’t know why 
she was dismissed, only one day I noticed she was gone. 
Then, late in the afternoon, I saw your face, so beauti- 
ful and so gentle—Mr. Dickinson was lecturing you— 
and from that moment I was your slave.”’ 

Edith was looking straight before her over the indis- 
tinct landscape, in which shore and sea were now veiled 
by the moisture in her eyes, as well as by the curtain of 
mist. Was it not too beautiful to be true? What was 
the condescension of the viscounts in her novel com- 
pared with his? How poor was their love, and how 
mean their haw-haw mode of expressing it compared 
with the sweet reality! 

‘I knew that you were my fate,’’ he continued. ‘‘If 
I could not win you, life would not be worth living. 
But yeu don’t know how shy and diffident I am by na- 
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ture. How could I let you know what my feelings 
were? How could I find out if you cared for me—one 
little bit? Other men would have been bolder, suf- 
fering what I did—would have risked dismissal to 
learn the truth. But it would have meant dismissal 
for you as well as me, and that helped to keep me back, 
and all the time I was buoyed up by the hope that you 
did care for me. Is that very conceited? No, it was 
some mysterious link between us. Providence meant 
us for one another. It must have, or how would you 
have read my meaning when at last I had hit on a way 
of addressing you? Not one girl in a million would 
have understood me.”’ 

They lingered long over a sumptuous meal of ice 
cream and cakes, and then wandered back to the sta- 
tion, where he purchased an evening paper for them to 
read together in the train. 

“IT don’t look at a paper from one end of the week to 
the other,’’ he said, as they unfolded the latest edition 
on their knees, ‘‘for, of course, I hear of everything 
that’s doing, in the elevator.” 

‘I don’t care for papers either,’’ said Edith, ‘‘except 
it’s the ‘Personal’ column. That’s better than a book 
sometimes. Let’s look at thisone. ‘Bob. All will be 
forgiven—Kate.’ How silly! ‘Lost.’ I never read the 
‘Losts’ tillthe last. Oh! Howextraordinary! ‘George 
Parrott Parker!’ ’’ 

Parker was startled. ‘‘How did you know my name 
was Parrott?’ he asked. ‘‘I never told you that.’’ 

“It’s here, 1 am reading from the paper. ‘George 
Parrott Parker, who was christened at St. Jude’s, Bar- 
combe, Devonshire, in the year —— and is known to have 
left that place for New York about three years ago, 
will hear of something greatly to his advantage if he 
will communicate with Messrs. Wolcott & Pierce, 32 
Nassau Street,»€ity. Or any one givimg information 

. which will lead to the discovery of his present where- 






As he opened the gates he looked straight at her 


abouts will be handsomely rewarded.’ 
know this was in the paper?”’ 

‘‘Parrott is a Devonshire name,”’ said he, thought- 
fully reading the advertisement. ‘‘I was christened 
after one of my poor mother’s family. The reading of 
this has given me a turn. I feel as if I had run up 
both flights to my room. What can it mean?”’ 

That evening, when Edith returned to her meanly 
furnished room in the big barrack where she and dozens 
of other toilers like herself lodged, there was a letter 
waiting for her. It was an official-looking document 
from the Universal Metropolitan Emporium, and her 
heart sank as she unfolded it. 

She was dismissed from her employment on account 
of a breach of Rule 45, which forbade saleswomen to 
take parcels of any kind whatsoever from clerks, pack- 
ers, managers, commissaires, firemen, or elevator men, 
under any circumstances! That was the substance of 
the communication. She had received her wages on 
Friday night, and a postal order was now inclosed for 
her half-day’s work on Saturday. She was reminded 
in a printed postscript of the duly signed covenants of 
her engagement, which, as she knew, gave the Society 
power to get rid of her at a moment’s notice. 


Oh! didn’t you 


IV 


A YEAR had gone by since Edith Thompson's dis- 
missal—a weary length of time, in which she had 
worked for two hard taskmasters before obtaining her 
present engagement in an overgrown shop in Harlem. 

Twelve long months and never a word, never a sign 
from the man she worshiped—the man who had said he 
worshiped her. He had been dismissed at the same 
time, for the same fault. She discovered so much from 
one of the girls of her department, whom she had waited 
for in the street. Why was he not waiting in the street 


IS 


also? Hedid not know her address, and the Society 
would not send on letters to a discarded salesgirl; but 
why was he making no effort to communicate with her? 
The sickness of deferred hope fell on her as the weeks 
slipped by, and then at last she understood the reason 
of his desertion. 

He had come into an immense fortune. That adver- 
tisement in the paper meant that wealth beyond the 
dreams of everything but avarice was waiting for him 
to claim it. He was a millionaire, and all at once the 
newspapers seemed full of his surprising windfall, 
making very merry over the delicious idea of his being 
summarily dismissed at the moment of hearing his 
good luck. How could a millionaire be expected to re- 
member vows sworn to a shopgirl? How could she be 
angry at his desertion now? He had soared upward to 
planes on which she had never trod—as in the old days 
at the stores—and the shadow of a lifelong regret fell 
behind him. 

There were very few customers in the big shop, and 
one of the girls was furtively reading a newspaper be- 
hind the counter, while Edith was vacantly watching 
the cars as they passed the windows. 

She was thinner and more delicate-looking than of 
old. The pinched features and deadly pallor told their 
tale of weary days and sleepless nights, and her gray 
eyes looked larger and sadder than when they used to 
follow the shiny column in its imperceptible progress. 

Presently the girl began to snicker over her news- 
paper. ‘‘Miss Thompson!’’ she whispered, ‘‘just have 
a look at this advertisement about a baby!”’ 

Edith took a step sidewise and looked down into the 
drawer where the ink-stained finger pointed to the 
newspaper. The girl was pointing to the ‘‘Persenal’’ 
column, and Edith shivered as she thought of what 
one of those advertisements had robbed her. 

She read the first advertisement about the baby 
mechanically, and remained staring 
at the second advertisement, which 
was merely a number of incon- 
gruous and unpunctuated words— 
‘Indian lace ottoman velvet East- 
ern yarns etc. etc. etc.”’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t read that gibberish,” 
said the girl; ‘‘that sort of thing has 
been in every day for the last year.” 

But Edith had read what was gib- 
berish to all the world except her- 
self, and, with a gasping sob and a 
wild wave of arms, had fallen be 
hind the counter in a dead faint. 


Vv 


Mr. AND MRs. PARKER had been 
married for more than a yearanda 
half. Looking back on those happy 
eighteen months, Edith could see 
nothing but unruffled love and sun- 
shine unbroken by the shadow of a 
cloud. From the moment that she 
had-seen his ‘‘Personal’’ advertise- 
ment the darkness had been lifted 
and the sun had begun to shine. 

They had met again. The adver- 
tisement had told her that he would 
be waiting, where he had waited 
every day during the year of their 
separation, on the spot where they 
had first clasped hands. His emo- 
tion and delight had been so great 
when she appeared that he could not speak. He had 
handed her into his splendid carriage, the tall footman 
had jumped up by the fat coachman’s side, and the big 
horses had whirled them along for quite some time be- 
fore he could find voice to tell her of his rapture. 

He was one of the richest, and he had been one of 
the most miserable, men in America, he told her. He 
had used every effort to trace her, poured out his new 
money in wild devices to discover her, and all without 
avail. His living treasure had disappeared in the im- 
mensity of a great city, and in his despair of recover- 
ing it he had come absolutely to hate the sordid dross 
which fate had given him in exchange. 

“I hated my old cousin for piling up such a moun- 
tain of worthless gold,’’ he told her as they lingered 
over their luncheon in the hotel. ‘‘But now I bless 
him. Now that I have you to share it with me I revel 
in the thought of our wealth. What shall we do with 
it, darling? Think of something wonderful and out 
of the way. There is nothing that we are not rich 
enough to do.”’ 

They would travel, of course. They would first see 
all the beauties of strange lands and far-off seas. They 
would probably buy an ocean-going steamer, or charter 
itas a yacht. Then they would build a lovely house 
in the country and would settle down. 

‘‘It shall be a palace,’’ said he fondly. ‘‘Would you 
like it to be an exact model of Windsor Castle or 
Hampton Court? Don’t ask for an ordinary house. 
Think of something startling.”’ 

‘‘I_ know, dear,’’ said Edith, after thinking deeply. 
‘‘A bungalow! As big as you like, but only one floor 
You know what you told me about not being able to 
go upstairs, and I hate staircases, too, since those aw- 
ful stone ones at the Universal. Well, we won’t have 
a single step or stair in our house.”’ 

Parker was entranced. 

They were surprised to find how slow a business the 
building of a house can be, and yet there was so much 
pleasure in the work that they were not inclined to 
quarrel with their architect or contractors. After 
looking at half of the best estates in England and 
America, they had purchased the side of a hill at 
Barcombe, his native place. They traveled away 
for a month or two at atime, then returning to su- 
perintend operations, and on each return they found 
more and more work to do. Slowly but surely 
the long, low house, with its stone bays and tes- 
sellated verandas, stretched itself this way and that 
way. Gradually, an army of navvies and masons 
built up terrace upon terrace, high walls to shut them 
in from the prying outside world, granite fish ponds, 
and carved fountains. (Continued on page 22. 
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THE PRINCETON-YALE BASEBALL GAME AT NEW YORK, JUNE 18 


Before 18,000 spectators, the largest crowd that ever witnessed a college baseball game, the Princeton nine won the third and deciding game of the Yale-Princeton series by a score of 10 to 4 
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CAPTAIN RUST THE YALE TRACK ATHLETIC TEAM WHICH WILL GO TO ENGLAND W. A. SCHICK, JR., OF HARVARD 
TRAINER MURPHY TORREY ; : 
Of the Harvard team, who won the ease vieTOR LONG SHEVLIN Champion sprinter, who won the 


quarter at the international meet in 1gor HILL PARSONS CAPT. CLAPP OLCOTT hundred at the Intercollegiates 
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W. K. VANDERBILT'S AUTOBOAT, ‘“‘THE HARD-BOILED EGG,” WITH MRS. VANDERBILT AT THE WHEEL 


“The Hard-Boiled Egg’"’ is just crossing the line a winner in a nineteen-mile race held in the Sound, off New Rochelle, June 18. The average speed for the race was 14% knots 























“KANAWHAT “WAUOLI" 


THE RACE FOR THE LYSISTRATA CUP, JUNE 18, BETWEBN H.-H. ROGERS’S STEAM YACHT ‘‘KANAWHA" AND F. M. SMITH’S “ HAUOLI” 


The “Kanawha,” which won the race last year, was never headed during the whole sixty miles of the run. Her time was 3 hours and 58 seconds, and she won by 
3 minutes and 39 seconds. The victory gives her owner absolute possession of the cup offered by Ex-Commodore James Gordon Bennett of the New York Yacht Club 
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OU Tr-O F-DOORES 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT, OUTDOOR LIFE—THAT 


IS, SPORT 


IN THE BROADER AND MORE GENERAL 


SENSE—WILL BE DISCUSSED AT FREQUENT INTERVALS DURING THE COMING SUMMER AND AUTUMN 


but of your country, over seas, to meet in friendly 

rivalry the young gentlemen of Oxford and Cam- 

bridge on an English field, with the King and our 
Minister to Sit. James’s and no end of fine folk looking 
on, to be dined and toasted and entertained at tea on 
the Terrace—all this is rather pleasant reward for an 
undergraduate who happens to be able to run a fraction 
of asecond faster or jump an inch or so higher than 
any number of his friends. That was what happened to 
the fortunate young men who made up the Harvard- 
Yale team which was sent abroad in the summer of 
1899, and the renewal of this challenge by the two 
great English universities recalls pleasant recollec- 
tions of the past and enlivening anticipations of the 
games that are to come. 


PAST CONTESTS WITH OUR ENGLISH COUSINS 


T" CARRY the colors, not only of your college, 


TuE first track meet between English and American 
undergraduates was in 1894, when a Yale team met 
Oxford on the Queen’s Club grounds in London and 
was defeated by a score of 5% to3%. Inthe following 
year Cambridge bag og sent a team to this country, 
which met Yale at New Haven and was defeated by a 
score of 8 to 3. The Cambridge team, together with a 
number of London Athletic Club athletes, had already 
been overwhelmingly defeated by an aggre- 
gation of specialists gathered together by the 


in 1899 on the Queen’s Club grounds. These events 
are: The two-mile, one-mile, and half-mile runs; one 
hundred, and four hundred-and-forty yard dashes; 
high and broad jumps, high hurdles, and hammer 
throw. The cutting out of the shot-put deprives the 
American team of what would undoubtedly be one sure 
first, as the English collegians are as inferior to ours 
in the weights as they are superior in the distance 
runs. This is for the simple reason that with their 
dilettante methods of training they have never taken 
the trouble to acquire the footwork and proper handling 
of the body and the missile which go to make up the 
difficult technique of these events. 


MAKE-UP OF THE AMERICAN TEAM 


Seuaps of ten men were picked at Harvard and at 
Yale on June 14 and sent to the training table. Out of 
these twenty men probably sixteen will be taken to 
England. Among those who will in all probability 
compete against the Englishmen are W. A. Schick of 
Harvard, the intercollegiate champion in the sprints; 
E. T. Clapp of Yale, winner of both the hurdle events 
at the intercollegiate games; E. B. Parsons of Yale, 
who equaled the intercollegiate half-mile record of 1 
minute 56 4-5 seconds at this year’s championship 
meet, and the following point winners at the intercol- 


on the day of the race could scarcely have been im- 
proved upon, but the course ij full of sharp curves 
and sudden falls and rises, and it presents enough 
difficulties to try the nerves of the most reckless of 
drivers even though such a daredevil speed as a 
mile a minute were not attempted. There were seven 
countries represented in the race—France, Germany, 
England, Belgium, Italy, Austria, and Switzerland, 
each by a team of three. The start was made at 
seven o’clock in the morning, Jenatzy, the holder of 
the trophy, being the first to be sent away. Edge 
of England followed seven minutes later, and the 
others were started at similar intervals. All com- 
pleted the first circuit without trouble, except Opel of 
the Swiss team, who broke a shaft while passing 
through the main street of the town of Wehrheim, and 
was obliged to retire. At the end of the second cir- 
cuit Thery, the winner, had assumed a lead, and by 
the end of the third round it was apparent that the 
race lay between him and Jenatzy. The latter drove his 
car, a Mercedes, to the limit until the very end, but 
he could not catch up, and Théry, in an eighty-horse- 
ower Richard-Brasier car, crossed the line a winner 
in the time for the course of 5 hours 50 minutes and 
3 seconds. 

The crowd at the finish line was large and brilliant, 
and the fact that a German champion had been beaten 
on a German course did not seem to lessen 
the enthusiasm with which the winner was 
greeted. Emperor William, who, with the 





New York Athletic Club, in a meet at which 
the performances were consistently higher 
than at any other track meet ever held before 
orsince. In the summer of 1899 the first really 
representative international college games— 
the ones we have already mentioned—were 
held at London between the Oxford-Cam- 
bridge and the Harvard-Yale teams, and the 
Englishmen won by the narrow margin of 5 
to 4. On September 25, 1901, Oxford and 
Cambridge sent a team to this country for a 
return match with Harvard and Yale. The 
Americans won by a score of 6 to 3. The 
three firsts that. went to the Englishmen were 
secured in the three distance runs which those 
two very interesting runners, Mr. Cockshott 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, the English 
amateur champion at that time, and the Rev. 
H. W. Workman, also a Cantabrigian, cap- 
tured with ease. To be a clergyman in fact 
and appearance, as the Rev. Workman was, 
and to win in the same afternoon the half- 
mile in 1:55 3-5 and the two miles in 9:50, 
was a feat calculated to rouse enthusiasm in 
the most blasé. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENGLISH CLIMATE 


_ Iv WILL be observed that in each of these 
international meets the home team won—a 
result in which the effects of the change of 
climate no doubt had considerable part. It 








Empress, was a spectator, was the first to 
congratulate France on capturing the trophy. 
Baron de Zuylen, president of the French 
Automobile Club, was sent for and presented 
to their Majesties in the royal box. Among 
the royal spectators were Prince and Princess 
Henry of Prussia, Prince Frederick,and Prince 
and Princess Frederick Charles of Hesse. 

In this country, H..S, Harkness’s record 
run from Boston to New York in less than 
seven hours is the most interesting bit of 
fast motor driving that has occurred within 
the past few weeks. The fastest previous rec- 
ord for this run of 254 miles over ordinary 
country roads was that of Harry Fosdick of 
Boston, who made the distance in 10 hours 40 
minutes, elapsed time, and 8 hours 54 min- 
utes actual running time. Mr. Harkness’s 
elapsed time was 6 hours 41 minutes, and he 
lost 27 minutes by making two stops to attend 
to his tires. He believes that he can cut an 
hour off this record on another trial. During 

art of the run, while the road was downhill, 

r. Harkness went, he says, at the rate of 
100 miles an hour. At one point, a flying bird 
struck his goggles, breaking the glass and 
slightly cutting one of his eyelids. 


GOOD WORK IN THE MIDDLE WFST 








TuE faculty representatives of the Middie 
Western colleges included in the ‘‘confer- 





has been indisputably proved by the experi- 
ence of teams and of individuals that the En- 
glish climate is to American athl2tes pecul- 
larly enervating. They lose snap and vigor 
and, if sprinters, speed; and the longer they stay on the 
other side the slower they get. Those of our college 
athletes who have taken graduate work at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and competed there in the sports at which 
they had excelled at home, were never able to attain 
their old form; while specialists, like Arthur Duffey, 
for instance, who have gone campaigning up and down 
the length of the British Isles, have deteriorated until, 
as Duffey himself once said, he ‘could hardly believe at 
the end of the season that he had ever been able to do 
the remarkable times with which he was credited at 
the beginning of it.” This very mildness and moisture 
which takes the snap out of the high-strung American 
athlete seems to act as a sort of seasoner and stayer to 
the native English athlete, and although he can not 
equal us in the sprints, he is decidedly our superior in 
the distance runs. It is a fallacy to think that a team 
of American athletes can be acclimated by a few weeks’ 
training in England. Such an experience is bound to 
be disastrous, and we hope that the Harvard-Yale team 
which is to meet Oxford and Cambridge on July 23 will 
train at home as long as possible, keep their condition 
as well as may be on shipboard, keep away from the 
Thames Valley on reaching England, and, after a few 
days at Brighton. or in somé similarly bracing atmos- 
phere on the coast, to get their land legs again, go 
directly up to London for the games. The meet will 
be held in London in the latter part of July, and the 
events will be the same as those contested at the games 





M. Thery, Winner of the International Automobile Race, June 17 


legiates in Philadelphia: Bird of Harvard, second in 
the high hurdles; Cates of Yale, and Bauer of Harvard, 
second and third respectively in the low hurdles; Vie- 
tor of Yale, fourth in the high jump; Long of, Yale, 
second in the quarter-mile and fourth in the two- 
twenty; Olcott of Yale, fourth in the mile; Dives of 
Harvard, third in the quarter-mile; Shevlin and Glass 
of Yale, second and fourth respectively in the ham- 
mer-throw, Shevlin throwing 158 feet 244 inches; and 
Sheffield of Yale, fourth in the broad jump. 


FRANCE WINS IN AUTO RACE 


DrivinG his car at the whirlwind rate of a mile a 
minute for 350 miles, M. Théry, representing France, 
won the international race at Homburg by 11 minutes 
and 18 seconds over his nearest competitor. Jenatzy, 
the German, who won the race last year, was second. 
In spite of the crowds who witnessed the race and thé 
fearful velocity maintained by the cars, there were no 
serious mishaps, and no one was injured—a result which 
speaks strongly both for the management of the event 
and the construction of the European cars. There were 
no American cars in the race, although one American, 
of the name of Marsden, drove an Austrian car. 

The Homburg course is roughly circular and 87% 
miles in circumference. Four circuits were therefore 
necessary to complete the total distance of 350 miles. 
The road was in excellent condition, and the weather 


ence’’ association have taken another step 

toward doing away with the summer base- 

ball evil and more thoroughly clarifying 
the amateur spirit by adopting the following rule: 
‘“*A student shall be ineligible to represent his college 
in athletic contests who engages in such contests as 
a representative of any athletic organization not con- 
nected with his college, whether in term time or vaca- 
tion, except by special written permission previously 
obtained of the proper athletic authorities. Occasional 
games during vacation on teams which have no per- 
manent organization are not prohibited, provided writ- 
ten permission has been first secured, and further pro- 
vided that such permission be granted for one team 
only during any single vacation; and it is expressly 
understood that no permission will be given to play on 
a professional or semi-professional team. In the ad- 
ministration of the rule it is expressly understood that 
a semi-professional team is one any member of which 
receives remuneration for his services, and proof of 
this fact shall not devolve on the person giving the 
permission, but he may accept common report as a 
basis for action.”’ 


TEXAS IS SOUTHERN CHAMPION 


THE DAY is long past when the so-called ‘‘Mott 
Haven’’ games or Intercollegiate Championships rep- 
resent anything but a portion of the track athletic in- 
terests of the country. It takes just as fast running 
nowadays to win in games in Michigan or in Iowa as 
at games at the older colleges of the East, and there 

























CommMerciaL VEHICLES. 


COLUMBIA ELECTRIC AND 
GASOLENE AUTOMOBILES 


present the most perfect combination of the arts of 
vehicle and motor building. The body and furnish- 
ings of each COLUMBIA, no less than its locomotive 
parts, reflect the best ideas of the best designers 
and the highest order of skilled workmanship. 


Our artistic Catalogue of Cotumpia HicH anp Mepium Powerep 
GasoLene Cars and Evectrric Pressure VEeHIcLEs will be sent 
to any address on application; also separate catalogues of our 
Evectric Town Carriacss of the coach class and Evectric 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
134-138 West 39th Street 1413 Michigan Avenue 74-78 Stanhope Street 


Member Association of Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers 














“COLUMBIA” 
30-35 H. P. 
TOURING CAR 











THE WORLD'S HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Evectric NovELTIES and SUPPLIES 


If It’s Electric We Have It. We Undersell All. 





Fan Motor with Battery - $8.00 
Battery Table Lamp - 8.00 
Battery Hanging Lamp - 10.00 
Telephone, complete, 2.50, 5.95 
Electric Door Bells - - 1.00 
Electric Carriage Lamps 5.00 
Hylo Turn-down Lamps - -60 
$8.00 Medical Batteries - 3.95 
$12.00 Belt with Suspens’y 2.50 
Telegraph Outfits - - 2.25 
Battery Motors - 1.00 to 12.00 
Bicyele Electric Lights - 3.50 
Electric Railway - - 3.25 
Pocket Flash Lights + - 1.25 
$3 Electric Hand Lantern § Neektic lights - - - - 1.00 





Send for free book. Agents wanted. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio 
























Ask Wf 
your Cut right. Fit easily 
dealer. and perfectly 

LOOK FOR Model Shirts 
OUR MARE. Correct styles. Equal to 


custom made. Popular 
prices. Stiff bosom 
and negligee in 
cool, snappy fab- 
rics, big variety 
—all new. 
Try our 
coat shirts. 
Send for our free 
book—All about good 
shirts and styles to wear. 
MODEL SHIRT co, 
ntury Bui ina” 
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Summer Cottages 
Automobile Houses 
Children’s Play Houses 
Hunters’ Cabins 
Photograph Galleries, Etc. 
Made by automatic machinery where the wood 
grows. Better built and better looking than you 
can have constructed at home and at much less cost. 
Wind and waier tight. Artistic in design. Con- 


rm 





M & M PORTABLE HOUSES 


structed on the Unit System. (Panels interchange- 
able.) Houses shipped complete in every detail. 
Can be erected and ready for occupancy from 6 to 
24 hours after arrival at destination, according to 


size of house. 

NO NAILS. NO STRIKES. 
NO CARPENTERS. NO WORRY. 
Everything fits. Anyone can erect them. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Write today for catalogue. Tell us what you 
want and we will give you a delivered price at once. 


MNERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
630 Broadway, Saginaw, Mich. 











TO FAT PEOPLE 


I can reduce your weight 3 to 5 pounds a week 
without any radical change in what you eat; no 
nauseating drugs, no tight bandages, nor sickening 
cathartics, I am a regular practicing physician 
making a specialty of the reduction of surplus flesh ; 
and after you have taken my treatment a few weeks 
you will say : “I never felt better in my life.” 

SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN 
By my treatment your weight will be reduced without 
causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; heavy abdo- 
men, double chin or other evidences of obesity will 
disappear; your form will acquire symmetry ; com- 
plexion will be cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, 
stomach or other organs will be remedied; and you will 
be delightfully astonished at the promptness and ease 
with which these results are accomplished under my 
system. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for my new 
book on “ Obesity, Its Cause and Cure,” which will be 
sent sealed in plain envelope. It will convince you. 
Mention this periodical when writing. 
HENRY C. BRADFORD, M.D., 24 & 28 East 23d St., New York 











Protection, Registration and Guidance 
at the World’s Fair 


$1000.00 Special Accident Insurance for one 
year, either sex, Identification tag and registra- 
tion at our office insuring notification of your 
friends and family in case of accident to you and 
the “Best Guide” to St. Louis and the World's 
Fair, including map of grounds and city, all 
or $1. 

Save worry and mental wear and tear by 
knowing that you are insured against the dan- 
gers of travel on your way to St. Louis and 
while here, and that when you reach here you 
will have full directions for getting around the 
city. Send a dollar today. 


ROBERT W. INMAN 
315 A Wainwright Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 

















on Household goods 
Reduced Rates to or from Colorado, 
California, Washingten and Oregon. Write 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 
®7% Washington Street, Chicago. 











A Beadwork Book 

Beautifully illustrated in colors, telling all about 

this art and many dainty novelties tor ladies, 
"REE 


sent FR 
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|| and now and then going overland on foot and 

















L. W. Parrish, University of Texas 


Holder of the Southern record in hammer 
throwing: I21 feet 5% inches 


are “intercollegiate” associations of every 
sort from the North Dakota association to 
that of Texas. The Southern Intercollegiate 
A.A.championship was won this spring by the 
University of Texas, whose athletes captured 
eight first places, as against the four firsts 
that went to. Vanderbilt University. Bowen 
of Texas tied the Southern record of 10 1-5 
seconds in the hundred; Elam of Texas, 
made a new record of to feet 4 inches in the 
pole-vault; Jones of Texas equaled the rec- 
ord of 23 1-5 seconds in the two-twenty, and 
Anderson, of, Vanderbilt made a new record 
Of 16 1-5/sétotids in the high hurdles; Parrish, 
whose picture is shown above, set the South- 
ern hammer-throw record at 121 feet 5 1-2 
inches. Texas, has arranged for a football 
game next fall with the University of Chicago. 


A VACATION IN A GUIDE BOAT 


THESE are the days when busy folk all over 
the land, who are presently to have a fort- 
night’s freedom, are engaged in the pursuit 
of the illusive ideal vacation. It isa rainbow 
that is never found, and many wait until the 
last moment, dash off in despair to some 
tiresome ‘‘resort,’’ and learn later to repent. 
One sort of vacation, which combines many 
of the pleasures of ‘‘roughing it’’ with the 
conveniences of civilization and of easy ac- 
cess, may be spent touring in a guide boat. 

The Adirondack Mountain region of New 
York State divides naturally into two sec- 
tious, the eastern region of lofty peaks and 
beautiful valleys, and the western plateau, 
high and rolling, with innumerable ponds and 
lakes linked by pretty winding streams. No- 
where in our country is there a chain of lakes 
so well adapted for comfortable touring. 
From whatever point a start is made a circle 
of lakes can be traversed so as to bring the 
tourist back to the starting-point after pass- 
ing new scenery every mile of the way. 
Guides for such trips can be hired, together 
with a boat, for $3 a day, and their board and 
lodging. Thus equipped, and with no bag- 
gage except, perhaps, a sweater, a few yards 
of rubber sheeting to throw over one in case 
of rain, and the little needed articles of the 
guide’s pack basket, you travel from lake to 
lake, rowing or paddling most of the time, 


with the help of the horse carries. 
Starting at such a place, for instance, as 
Blue Mountain Lake, you may travel two 
or three hundred miles in from eight to 
twelve days, with constantly changing rough 
country by day and a comfortable hotel to 
stop in each night. Such a trip—it was on 
one actually taken by Mr. H. C. Barnaby of 
New York City that the accompanying 
Pe 9 was made—would include Long 
ake, Racket River to Racket Falls, Sar- 
anac Lake, Lake Placid, Paul Smith’s, St. 
Regis Lake and Lake Clear, Big Tupper 
Lake, Little Tupper Lake, Forked Lake, 
Racket Lake, Eighth Lake, Fourth Lake, 
Big Moose Lake. To a man’s nature, such 
a trip will naturally appeal. Although the 
guides are there to do the work, you should 
have it understood at the outset that you 
are to do all that you can stand: you are 
to row and to carry the boat, if you would 
get the full enjoyment of your trip. You 
certainly will have to carry the pack basket, 
if not the oars, when the guide carries the 
boat. A guide-boat trip is not too strenuous 
an amusement for women, provided there 
are husbands and brothers to do the port- 
aging. And, as trips go, it is not expensive. 


























Whatever is good in 
lenses, in shutters 
















and in mechanical 
detail, is found in the 


























Kodak. 


Non-Curling Film — Screen 
Focusing and Daylight Devel- 
opment are among the new 
Kodak features. 
















































KODAKS, 
$5.00 to $97.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 




























The 1904 Catalogue is a photographic news let- 
ter, from Rochester, the Home of the Kodak, 
Free at the dealers or by mail, 

















You needn’t die 


to profit by insurance. You 
can benefit by it while 
you’re living. 

Our free booklet, ‘‘The 
How and the Why,” ex- 
y plains. We insure by mail. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 














PHOTO BROOCHES 10c. 


Send us any photograph you want 
copied and we will return it un- 
harmed with an exact copy on one of 
these pretty rimless brooch-mountings 
for only 10 cts. Al! our Photo-Min- 
iatures are exact and perfect re- 
productions. We send this 25. 
sample for only 10 cts. to intro 
duce our goods and oud you Free our 
large ill. price-list of photo-miniatures, 
jewelry, novelties. Agents wanted. 


CORONA /IFG. CO., Box 1275, Boston, [lass. 


Song Writers and Composers 


Have music written to your words or your instrumental 
compositions arranged by the composer of “‘A Whispered 
Thought,” the hit of the season, and arranger of ‘‘Peace- 
ful Henry,” “Southern Smiles,” and other big successes. 


Address Chas. L. Johnson, 523 Grand Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


F PAGE'S MUCILAGE. 


m@) No gumming to clog neck of bottle—No 

» sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
finest papers. Full 2-0z. bottle, 5c. (by 
mail, 10c.) also half-pints, pints & qts. 


t 
Russia Cement Co, Sioucsster:, 
LE PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE and 


LF PAGE'S GLUES" 


400 2nd HAND TYPEWRITERS 
less than half price. All good as new. 
No. 2 Smiths, No. 6 Remingtons $48 
All makes, from $12 up to $60. G 
Big factory sale. We Buy, Sell, Rent and 
Exchange. Big discounts on supplies. We 











eel 









ship, on approval, free examination, Free 
catalogue and big eee list. Special 
offer to agents ROCKWELL-B. ES 





CO., 281 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Southern California 


For reliable information, enclose five cent stamp to 
the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California. 


culture is the greatest money maker of 
GINSENG the age! Start a garden now. You 
will soon eross the bridge to prosperity. 


A plot 100x100 ft. will make a $10,000 garden. Particulars 5 cents. 











On the Road to Big Moose Lake 





MIZTEC ART CO. , Dept. 20,84 WASHINGTON 8T., CHICAGO 





T. H. SUTTON, 560 Sherwood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
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Factory 
Prices 


We ship direct to the user 
from our own fac- 
tory on 


360 
Days 
Approval 


Saving you all dealers’ and 
middlemen’s promis. We vay the freight and 
guarantee satisfaction under $20,000 bond. 


Kalamazoo 


Stoves and Ranges 


both steel and cast-iron; new patterns, large square 
ovens, guaranteed fire backs. Shipped blacked 
and polished ready for use. If not satisfactory in 
every way, send it back and we refund every cent 

id us. Weare actual manufacturers, not simply 
jobbers—the only manufacturers of 
stoves in the world selling exclu- 
sively to the user direct. Send 

ostal for approval offer and cata- 
jogue No. 176. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., MFRS. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We fit all our ranges and cook " 
patent oven thermometer which makes baking easy. 




















The Road to Health 


is a rocky one for the man or woman 
who does not give Nature a chance. Gal- 
lons of medicines will not restore you to 
health if the stomach refuses to assimi- 
late food. Pabst Extract, The ‘‘BEST” 
Tonic, has the nutritive proper- 
ties of an ideal liquid food and 
the restorative qualities of a 






is Nature’s kindly handmaiden, 

gently coaxing and coddling 
the enfeebled functions of the 
body back to natural vigor and 
strength. It not only aids the 
stomach in assimilating food 
but is in itself a food, rich in the nutritive 
elements. Three or four wine glasses a 
day of this liquid nerve-food will build 
up the wasted tissues, make new red 
blood and restore the shattered nerves to 
strength and poise. It is the original of 
all the malt tonics—and the original is al- 
ways the “Best” Tonic. At all druggists. 


Write for Booklet. Pabst Extract Dept., Milwaukee 











MAKE YOUR SHOES LOOK NEW 


AMERICAN “ss: SHOE TREES 


For Well Dressed MEN and 
WOMEN 





(Patented) 






Note screw adjust- 
ment while in shoe, 


H i¢ AT_ALL LEADING 
Retails 50c per pair, “sor sTORES 
ALL SIZES AND WIDTHS 
Sent prepaid to any address, 60c per pair, or two 
¥ pair, $1.00. Send for Booklet. 


American Hardware Mfg. Co., Dept. B, Ottawa, Ill. 














Let us qualify you 
to earn from $95 EARN 
mere week, 

vertisement 

titer i 

hoe 1O WRITE 
iarge. A modern HF V@) Fs 88h) aul 4 Uo 
that will ake me services valuable, taught thoroughly by 
mail. Send for our handsome prospectus mailed free, 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY, Suite 19, 90 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO; or Suite 19, 150 Nassau St., NEW YORK 


















INVESTORS 


desiring to realize the Large Interest and Profits possible in legiti- 

mate Mining, Oil, Timber and Smelter Investments and Dividend- 

ying Industrial Stocks, listed and unlisted, should send for our 
klets, giving full information, mailed free. 


Douglas, Lacey & Co. 
Bankers & Brokers 66 Broadway, New York 














__Agents, dealers and 
SALESMEN WANTED storekeepers, start in 
business for yourself on our capital. We make men’s 
fine clothing to measure and you can sell our perfect 
fitting, highest class tailoring at a good profit for as 
little money as others retail ready made goods. You 
can control entire local trade with our line. Fall line 
850 up to date styles of woolens, fashion displays, etc., 
now ready and furnished free. A great opportunity. 
Write today for full particulars and exclusive terri- 
tory. Experience not absolutely necessary. AMERICAN 
WOOLEN MILLS Co., Dept. F, Washington Boulevard 
and Union Street, Chicago. 


FRE THE MINING 














HERALD 


ienting mining and financial paper, giving all the news 
from the mining districts, and containing latest and 
most reliable information on the mining and oil indus- 
tries, Y Anon gr companies, dividends, etc. Every investor 
should have it. We will send it free for six months upon 
request. A. L. WISNER & CO., 82 Broadway, New York. 


THE DOBSON 
Latest Scientific Wonder. Here isan {\# 
article, boys, that will please you. 
With it the clothes and flesh turn transparent and 
the bones can be plainly seen. Just think of the fun 
you can have with it! Sample in strong box, with catalogue and agents’ 
Prices. Ten Cents, by mail. J. H. PIKE, Dept. 14, Stamford, Conn. 


CURED AT HOME. information free. Ad- 
ASTHMA dress Frontier Asthma Co., Dept. B, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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By JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE 


Now honor to the Fathers who sailed the Ship 
of State, 
The mighty who were humble, the simple who 
were great! 


They fired no noisy salvoes, no gaudy banners 


lew, 
But ~*~ sober, solemn, they turned them to the 
ue. 


When seas were black before them and skies 
above were black, 
No hand refused its duty, no eye looked longing 


back. 


In stress of tide or tempest, or in the deadly grip 
Of broadside scraping broadside, they sailed and 
fought the ship ; 


Nor wasted breath in boasting; when work was 
there to do 

They held their peace in patience, the only peace 
they knew. 


But peace " hard to conquer, and harder still to 


C) 
When t laden gall make skulking pirates 
bold 





. 


Alone the fathers voyaged ; alone they held their 


way ; 
But half a world in convoy looks up to us to- 
day, 


To guard them with our bulwarks when rovers 
swarm in force; 

To guide them to the haven by Freedom's chart 
and course ; 


To share our lot as brothers, till all the world 
shall know 

From Sea to Sea one people—one flag from Snow 
to Snow. 


8 8 


Increasing Our Commerce 


By O. P. AUSTIN 
Chief of United States Bureau of Statistics 


HE chief opportunity of the United States 
for commercial growth will probably be 
found in manufactures; the chief places 

for expansion—the Orient, South America, 
Africa, and the Mediterranean countries. 

Our chief products are those of agricul- 
ture, the mines, the forests, and the factories. 
While agricultural products now form about 
62 per cent of our exports, the fact that 
our best agricultural area is now under cul- 
tivation, and that our growing population 
is making constantly greater demands upon 
that area for food, suggests that the surplus 
of agricultural products available for ex- 
portation is not likely to increase rapidly. 
Besides, the fact that one-half of the ma- 
terial required by our factories is the product 
of agriculture suggests that our rapidly de- 
veloping manufactures are demanding year 
by year an increased supply of the products 
of the farm. Our mines are capable of great 
development, but their products, coal ex- 
cepted, can be much better exported in the 
form of manufactures than in the natural 
state, and this is true of the products of the 
forests. Even in that part of our agricul- 
tural products which can be spared after sup- 
plying the home demand, it is better policy 
to turn them into the form required for con- 
sumption before sending them abroad, for 
this plan gives employment to home labor 
and a profit to the manufacturer as well as 
the producer. So our wheat should be turned 
into flour, our corn into meats, our cotton 
into cloths, and our iron and copper and 
wood into manufactures before sending them 
abroad, and this will, I think, be the future 
trend of our export trade. That the tend- 
ency is largely in this direction is shown by 
the fact that exports of agricultural products 
increased only 4o per cent from 1883 to 1903, 
while exports of manufactures increased over 
200 per cent. 

The world’s annual importation of articles 
other than manufactures is (exclusive of the 
United States) about six billions of dollars’ 
value, and of that we poe age Son ptoed one billion, 
or one-sixth of the total. The world’s impor- 
tation of manufactures is about four billions, 
and of that we supply about four hundred mil- 
lions, or about one-tenth. As we are already 
supplying about one-sixth of the general im- 
ports other than manufactures, and only one- 
tenth of the manufactures, it would appear 
that a greater opportunity for development 
exists in the field of manufactures than in that 
of other products; and as our surplus of manu- 
factures can be more readily developed than 
our surplus of agricultural products, it seems 
likely that the principal growth will be in 
manufactures. The two greatest items of 
manufactures imported by the world are cot- 
ton goods and manufactures of iron and steel. 
The world’s importations of cotton manufac- 
tures amount to about five hundred million 
dollars annually, and those of iron and steel 
to about eight hundred millions. Of these 
we now supply about thirty million dollars’ 
worth of cotton goods and one hundred mil- 
lions of iron and steel, yet we produce three- 
fourths of the raw cotton of the world, and 


All 


the Strength 
of the 
Wheat 


a 


a 


CREAM of WHEAT 


makes delicious desserts for hot Summer 
days. It can be molded and served ice cold 
at luncheon time. It is wholesome, refresh- 
ing, satisfying, and does not heat the blood. 


Always a dainty breakfast,- 
a delicious dessert 
AT ALL GROCERS 








RCH FIRE APPLIANCE CO. OF WY. PROPRIETORS, 


"The Dry Chemical 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
A Product of Modern Science. 
EFFICIENT PROTECTION 
ALWAYS READY 
ACTS LIKE MAGIC 
A FEW DOLLARS AND SAVE THOU: 
CENERAL SALES ACENTS ¢ 


Pope, MANUFACTURING. Co. 


eh uned 


PROVIDENCE RI. = tS SNOW ST. 
COLUMBUS AVE. PWILADELPHIA, PA. - $09 ARCH ST. 
C.> B19-)4U ST. NW. «SAN FRANCISCO, CAL~ 451 MISSION, 


Sent anywhere on receipt of three dollars 


gS taal 
WASHINGTON, D. 





























Babcock \ 


vehicles have been giving perfect 

satisfaction for years. The Babcock 
superior style, finish, workmanship and 

wearing qualities are all found in the 


Gentleman’s 
Driving Phaeton 


shown in the cut above. We will send large 
illustrated catalog showing a complete line 
of vehicles for all purposes, free on 
request. 

H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY 
Dept. W, Watertown, N. Y. 






















Branch 
at Baltimore, Md. 

















The 
fight [and 
of the 
Busy Man 


is the minute hand on an 


ELGIN warcu 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have 
Elgin Watches. ‘‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,” an illus- 
trated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


ELGin NATIONAL WarTcHu Co., Excin, fit. 
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Bath Room Combination 

















CLOSET 


best wood work. 








Latest Design, Best Appliances 
Finest Nickel Trimmings, Brand New 


BATH TUB White porcelain enameled—heavy roll rim—seamless cast iron. 


Genuine “Italian’’ marble countersunk slab and back—patent 
LAVATORY overflow porcelain bowl. 


Syphon wash down vitreous porcelain bowl—perfect working— 


Price $55.00 
Other combinations ranging in price from $37.50 to $100.00 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Any ordinary mechanic can do the work 
We furnish working plans on application 


We can also save you from 20 to 50 per cent on steam or hot water heating plants. 
Ask for Booklet F 162—tells all about Plumbing and Heating Apparatus. 


CHICAGO H. W. CO., 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago 





Address 
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Tartarlithine 


promptly relieves those 
paralyzing headaches 
often accompanied by 
neuralgic pains, that are 
due to fetention of uric 
acid. The first dose re- 
lieves Does not nause- 
ate nor affect the heart. 


Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About It 


‘vee sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
76 ANN STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE Co. 








Cleveland and Tribune 


Motor Bicycles 


MODERN IN CONSTRUCTION 
AND EQUIPMENT 


Long wheel base 
Single lever control 
Four cycle engine 
Spring sprocket 
Positive drive 
Automatic float-feed 
carbureter 


2% Horse Power. Price, $225 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








EASIER TO ROW 


= — y for 
ree catalogue 
15 foot boat, crated, $29.00 






No other boat so desirable for 
ladies and children. 


ABSOy LUTELY SAFE 


summer resorts, parks. 
fort. 


W.H. MULLINS, 407 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 


Mullins Unsinkable 
Steel Pleasure Boats 


Practically indestructible. Air 
chamber each end. Cannot sink. Cannot leak. 
Require no caulking. Ideal boat for family use, 
Guaranteed. Will seat five persons in com- 
The modern row-boat for pleasure, safety and durability. 





Made of steel. 











One in each town to ride and exhibit a sample 
cle. WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER. 

Highest Grade 75 

joa MovELs $825 to $17 

Coaster Brakes, Hedgethorn Puncture Proof 

Tires and best equipment. 


1902 and 1903 Models $7 to $12 


Best Makes . . . 


500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
All makes and Models 
good asnew . .. . $3 to $8 
Great faetory clearing sale at half factory 
cost. We Ship on Approval without a cent 
& deposit and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL on 
every bicycle. Any wheel not satisfactory 
returned at our expense. 
EARN A BICYCLE taking orders from a sample wheel 
furnished by us. Our agents make large profits. Write at 
once for catalogues and our special offer. AUTOMO- 
BILES, sewing machines, tires, sundries, etc., Aalf usual prices, 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 53-F, CHICAGO 


——_—A Chance to— 


Make Money 


1 have berries, grapes and peaches a year old, fresh 
as when picked. I used the California Cold Process. 
Do not heat or seal the fruit, just put it up cold, 
keeps perfectly fresh, and costs almost nothing; can 
put up a bushel in 10 minutes. Last year I sold 
directions to over 120 families in one week ; anyone 
will pay a dollar for directions when they see the 
beautiful samples of fruit. As there are many people 
poor like myself, I consider it my duty to give my 
experience to such and feel confident anyone can 
make one or two hundred dollars round home in a 
few days. I will mail sample of fruit and full direc- 
tions to any of your readers for nineteen (19) 2-cent 
stamps, which is only the actual cost of the samples, 








postage, etc. FRAaNcIS CasEY, St. Louis, Mo. 











twice as much iron and steel as any other 
country, and our production of each can be 
indefinitely increased. 

As to the places for development of our 
exports, South America, Africa, the Mediter- 
ranean countries, and the Orient seem to offer 
great possibilities. Tto Canada and Mexico 
we now sell 55 per cent of their imports; to 
the islands and countries fronting upon the 
Gulf of Mexico, about 35 per cent; to the 
United Kingdom, 20 per cent; to Germany 
and Japan, 15 per cent; to China and Aus- 
tralasia, about 12 per cent, and to the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, France, Spain, Italy, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Chile, about 10 per cent of 
their imports. The countries fronting upon 
the Mediterranean, while they import more 
than one billion dollars’ worth of products 
every year, take but about 5 per cent from 
the United States; while India, the Dutch 
East Indies, Siam, and the Straits Settle- 
ments, which import a half billion dollars’ 
worth of products annually, take but about 
2 per cent from the United States. 

Meantime our producers and manufacturers 
should remember that a billion dollars’ worth 
of merchandise is still being sent into the 
United States each year from other parts of 
the world, and that a very large proportion 
of it is of a class which could be produced 
at home. Of the billion dollars’ worth of 
merchandise imported into the United States 
in the fiscal year 1903, over four hundred 
million dollars’ worth was manufactures of 
various sorts, practically all of which might 
have been supplied by our own manufactur- 
ers; a hundred million dollars’ worth was 
sugar, which might have been supplied by 
our farmers, and still another hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth was wool, cotton, and 
fibres, which, with our variety of climate and 
soil, might all be produced upon continental 
United States or in its islands, which would 
take our manufactures and other domestic 
productions in exchange for every dollar’s 
worth of this class of material which we 
would buy from them. So, while we are con- 
sidering the expansion of our foreign market, 
we should not forget that there are still 
‘‘worlds to conquer’’ at home, if we only 
choose to make the necessary effort. 


THE PANIC OF 1913 


HERE is something almost uncanny in 
is the thought that panics in the financial 
and commercial world have a habit of 
recurring at such regular intervals that, if 
not prevented, we, here in the United States, 
are doomed to suffer another cataclysm in 
the business world in 1913. It would seem 
that, given nine years’ warning, we ought to 
be able to forestall such a catastrophe. Yet 
we are stared in the face by the fact that dur- 
ing the last one hundred years the United 
States has been visited by periodical convul- 
sions of the kind described, at intervals of 
almost exactly twenty years, with premoni- 
tory symptoms of derangement, at or about 
midway intervals. The first real panic in 
the domestic commercial world in the nine- 
teenth century was in 1814—the outcome of 
the War of 1812, the exclusion laws, and the 
embargo; the next was in 1837-39, following 
the United States Bank convulsion, wild-cat 
banking, and speculation in land, with 33,000 
resultant failures, more than three times the 
average annual total to-day; after that came 
the big reversal of 1857, consequent on over- 
expanded banking credits and tariff legis- 
lation; and next, the disturbance of 1873, 
caused by over-speculation following the 
Civil War; and, finally, the most serious 
panic in our history, in 1893, due to over-ex- 
tended credits in commercial and other lines. 
Punctuating these five plunges into the re- 
gion of unreasoning fright there were minor 
panics; those of 1818, of 1826, and of 1829, due 
to tariff legislation upsetting business; that 
of 1848, which was a reflection of disturbed 
conditions in Europe; one in 1864, which was 
lost sight of by the turmoil incident to the 
closing year of the War of the Rebellion; the 
Eastern commercial and banking credit de- 
rangement in 1884, the echo of the Barings’ 
failure in 1890, and last, but not least, among 
these disturbances of a so-called minor class, 
the wrenching liquidation or deferred panic 
of 1903. This brief review makes it plain that 
some not well-understood psychological or 
sociological law has, for a century past, ex- 
ercised an unerring influence to produce the 
cycles of prosperity, panic, and liquidation 
which have scarred the domestic business 
world. It likewise emphasizes, in a way 
which should come home keenly to every 
banker and business man, that in 1913 it is 
certain that the twenty-year variety or major 
panic will be due. There was not much in 
the Mississippi or South Sea Bubble enter- 
rises which was not duplicated in kind at 
east in that which underlay the violent 
liquidation in prices of securities that so 
marred the fortunes of millions in the year 
which has just elapsed. The theory has 
grown apace, in view of the liquidation with- 
out panic in 1903, that with stronger and 
bigger banks, chains of banking houses, 
clearing houses, combinations of industries 
and mercantile enterprises, panics may be 
prevented, just as civilization has found 
panaceas for various ills to which the flesh is 
heir. But fright, which is the basis of panic, 
is like a thief in the night. It may seldom 
be foreseen. No solvent bank or merchant 
could meet all its or his obligations if asked for 
peremptorily, at the instant. The undue ex- 
pansion of credits, by either, in proportion to 
reserves, in an emergency, is always likely to 
precipitate a crisis, after which the house of 
cards falls. The dangers of company promo- 
tion, over-capitalization, undue expansion of 
credits have and still are too often over- 
looked. Nine years is a long while in which 
to prepare to avoid a given contingency. It 
also furnishes time in which to grow pros- 
perous and careless, and in which to forget. 





Tack Troubles 





The Miseries of Carpet Laying are 
Things of the Past for Users of 
the new Double Headed Tacks 


Easy to drive, easy to draw, 

Always ready for hammer or claw, 
Don’t lose their heads like other tacks, 
No torn carpets or aching backs. 

It is the most important little invention of 
recent years. No more holes in carpets nor 
bruising of fingers. A five-year old child can 
draw this tack with ease. Heads never break 
off. No digging into the carpet to find the 
head. Saves Tacks, Time, Temper and Car- 
pet. Made of best Swedes iron and can be 
used over and over. They cost no more than 
ordinary tacks. Ask your dealer and insist on 
getting them. Fully patented. There is nosub- 
stitute. Packages 5 & 10c. Of your dealer, or 
send 5c and dealer’s name for sample package. 

PRITCHARD MFG. CO. 
Novelty Makers to the American People. 
197 Main Street, West, Rochester, N.Y. 


or 
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KEITH’S A magazine devoted to Building, Decorating and 
Furnishing the Home. 10 new designs monthly 
and photos of best examples in the U.S. $/.00 yr, News-stands, 
Full of Suggestions and Practical Plans. A Dime will prove it! 














Des. No. 644 as built in Iowa—Cost $6500 

Our latest issues of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 
108 Studies of Sum. Ctgs., $1.00 | 188 Ustg. $1600 to $2000, $1. 
118 Brick & Com’n Houses, 1.00] 162 “ $2000 to $2500, 1, 
28 Stables & 2 Auto Houses, 50¢] 145 ** $2500to $3000, 1 
40 D’b’! Houses, Flats, &e., 1.00] 167 *‘* $8000to $4000, 1. 
67 Cottages, less than $800, 50e] 142 “ $4000andup'd, 1. 
75 Costing $800 to $1200, 50¢ 1 
119 * $1200to $1600, $1.00 2. 
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17 Model Schoolhouses, 
31 Modern Churches, . . 
















THE KEITH CO. (£s.’89), 124 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 








To or from the ST. LOUIS FAIR 
A Delightfully cool place to REST is 


d . - * . 
Ke. a fe oS dee 
Chicago Beach Hotel 
Fifty-First Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago 
The finest Summer and Winter Hotel on the Great Lakes for 
families, tourists and transient guests. Only ten minutes ride to 
Chicago’s shopping and theater center. Built of stone and 
ressed brick. 450 large outside rooms: 220 private bath rooms, 
as nearly 1000 feet of broad veranda overlooking Lake Michigan. 
Geo. W. Reynolds, Mgr. (formerly Mgr. Hotel Del Monte, Cal.) 
Send for Handsome New Illustrated Booklet 


Real Estate Wanted 


to supply the wants of CASH BUYERS, SELLERS and 
EXCHANGERS advertising in our JOURNAL each 
month. Subscribers can write to advertisers and make 
their own deals EE. Ours is the best, largest and most 
reliable real estate magazine published, and is now in its 
fourth year. Good stories, news and current topics. Cir- 
culation covers U. S., Canada, Mexico, Cuba and Hawaii, 
3 months trial 25c, 3 years $1. Sample copies, 10 cts, 


U.S. Real Estate Journal, 168 W. Brighton Av., Syracuse, N.Y. 
preparing 


IVIL SERVICE 9707s 


for these examinations. Complete Home Study 
course, including Shorthand, Penmanship, etc., 


¢ Catalog. Free. " 
. C. GAINES, Box 961, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
$3 a Day. show you how toearn $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we furnish the 
work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
b ully; r we gue-antee that you can 
earn $3 for every day’s work. Write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1106, Detroit, Mich. 


CASH PAID for Song Poems, MS. of novels, ser- 


mons, etc. Write for particulars. 


SONG POEM 8. P. Co., 98 Walnut St., Chicago 
ose SCHOOL QUESTION ? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
1825 Fisher Building ~ - - Chicago, I). 


K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 
We want more salesmen.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 


HAY FEVER and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED, BOOK 


4 Free. P. Harotp Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 

















Instructions 





Send us your address and we will 
































This 
Beautiful 







10 Cents 
in Stamps 


MOUNTAIN AND LAKE RESORTS 


is the title of a handsome new 
book of 128 pages, beautifully 
printed, bound and illustrated. It 
describes more than 400 summer 
homes and contains a hundred 
beautiful pictures. In addition 
there is a fascinating love story 
entitled 


A CHANCE COURTSHIP 








Two splendid maps in colors com- 
plete the contents. It is a book 
you will like toown. It may be 
had by sending ten cents in stamps 
to 

T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent 
Lackawanna Railroad, New York City 
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war A Diamond 


Want to 

Own 

let us send your choice of either of these rings (or any selection 
you may make from our complete catalogue) for FRE ° 
AMINATION, express prepaid. If you are entirely satis- 
fied, after the most critical examination and careful comparison, 
send us $5.00 and agree to pay $2.50 per month till paid for. 
8% off for cash in 10 days. If not satisfactory return at our 
expense. There never was a better opportunity to test the 
Marshall Method of buying diamon The reputation we 
have established and our high standing in the business world is 
a guarantee of your entire satisfaction in dealing with us, That 
our customers are our best friends tells its own story. The 
Marshall guarantee insures every diamond in this lot to be abso- 
lutely flawless, perfectly cut, shaped and polished—the finest 
grade of first-water white diamonds to be found. It also covers 
uality and full amount of ber} purchase in exchange at any 
time. All mountings are solid 14-kt. gold, hand made of new 
and original designs. Diamonds mounted in any manner; sent 
on approval anywhere in U. S. or Canada. 

JUST SEND A POSTAL for our new book, ‘‘How to Buy 
a Diamond.’’ It tells an interesting story—one every lover of 
gems will want to know. 

GEO. E. MARSHALL, (Inc.) 
Dept 11 Columbus Memorial Bldg. Chicago 
W. S. Hyp, Jr., Pres. A. 8. True, Sec. 
Reference: First National Bank, Chicago. 
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Contains 
Hundreds 
of new 
things in 


\Band Instruments 
\ Drumsand Uniforms 


Every band will save one-third by 
sending for a copy, E 

r ay. 
LYON & HEALY 
. CHICAGO, ILL. 











$25,000 made from one-half 

| acre. Easily grown throughout 
the U.S.and Canada. Room in 

your garden to grow thousands of dollars’ worth. Roots 
and seeds for sale. Send 4c. for postage and get our 
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Assassination of Governor 
Bobrikoff, of Finland 


FTER four years of dignified but in- 
effective passive resistance to the 
thumbscrew policy decreed for the 

furtherance of their **Russification,’’ the Fin- 
landers have reached a state bordering on 
open revolt. Assassination—tyranny’s mon- 
strous offspring—has craved its first victim 
in the person of Governor-General Bobrikoff, 
the highest representative of the Imperial 
Government within the Grand Duchy, a man 
whose appointment in 1898 caused his own 
daughter to ask ‘‘what the Finns had done,” 
and who so industriously served the clique of 

lotters at St. Petersburg that the rest of 
Surope named him ‘The Hangman of Fin- 
land.” He was shot twice on June 16 while 
entering the Senate building at Helsingfors, 
and died the next day from his wounds. His 
murderer, who, by taking his own lite, ex- 
piated his crime the moment it was com- 
mitted, was Eugene Schaumann, a Finnish 
student belonging to one of the best families 
in the country, several members of which 
have suffered persecution on account of their 
fearless patriotism. Notwithstanding much 
talk in the Russian press of Finnish conspir- 
acies nursed by Swedish intrigues, the mur- 
der must be regarded as the spontaneous ac- 
tion of an individual whose temperamental 
trend toward fanaticism led him to a deed 
wholly foreign to the spirit of the nation as 
a whole. But even when placed in its proper 
light, it remains a grave indication of the 
state of mind into which ruthless assaults on 
their very life as a nation have driven a peo- 
ple naturally conservative, orderly, and sub- 
missive to existing authority. In little more 
than four years the Finns not only have seen 
every one of their autonomous institutions 
swept away by imperial pen-strokes, butt 
have found themselves deprived of personal 
liberty and have become subject to exile 
or imprisonment without warrant or judicial 
process. It must be remembered that, while 
the population is composed of 2,000,000 Ugrian 
Finns and only 300,000 Swedes, the minority 
includes the wealthy and educated classes. 
The culture of the country is Scandinavian, 
not Russian. The leaders in every field are, 
in sympathy and language, Swedes. This 
has been used by the enemies of Finnish lib- 
erty as the principal excuse for their attacks 
on the rights of a people that is able to point 
to achievements in art, in literature, in com- 
merce, in industry, that always equal and 
often surpass those of their masters. The 
Finnish Constitution dates back to 1772. It 
was ratified by Alexander I in 1809, after he 
had taken the land by force from Sweden, of 
which it had then formed an integral part for 
six hundred years. Each succeeding Czar, 
including Nicholas II, solemnly guaranteed, 
on his ascension to the throne, to leave the 
Grand Duchy in undisturbed enjoyment of 
its national administration and free institu- 
tions, its religion, its language, its schools, 
its freedom of thought and speech. Even the 
first Nicholas, called the Iron Czar, kept that 
oath sacred. The appointment of Bobrikoff, 
who had already won ill-fame by stamping 
out the national spirit in the Baltic provinces, 
was a warning to the Finnish people that the 
long-dreaded storm was breaking. They 
were kept in suspense till February 15, 1899, 
when their worst fears became materialized 
in an imperial ukase abrogating the Con- 
stitution, abolishing the National Parliament, 
and ordering that for the future their land 
should be administered as a Russian prov- 
ince. Then followed a series of decrees and 
ukases directed toward the undermining of 
the existence of the Finnish people as a dis- 
tinct nation. Their army was dissolved. A 
new conscription law was forced on them, 
compelling their youth to serve as recruits 
in Russian regiments stationed outside the 
country. The press was almost wiped out. 
Meetings of any kind were forbidden. One 
after another the native officials—high and 
low; executive, legislative, and judicial—were 
ignominiously discharged, and imported Rus- 
sians, or—still worse—Finnish renegades, 
were put in their places. The Russian lan- 
guage was made aca. semper? f in courts and 
schools and government offices. The final 
and foulest blow was struck in April, 1903, 
when the Czar gave Bobrikoff unlimited 
power to exile, imprison, or deport any Finn- 
ish citizen suspected of opposition to the 
plans of Russia. Since then a reign of terror 
has prevailed. The gendarme and the Cos- 
sack rule. Espionage has become rampant. 
The searching of the houses of private citi- 
zens is a daily occurrence. Hundreds of the 
best men and women have been driven out 
of their native land on a few hours’ notice. 
Others have been arrested secretly and sent 
to distant Russian provinces, while their 
families were left in complete ignorance of 
their fate. Millions of dollars have been 
lifted out of the national treasury into that 
of the empire, while public property of even 
greater value has been sequestered as if it 
belonged to a hostile nation. Until young 
Schaumann fired his fatal shots against the 
man whom his cuuntrymen had come to re- 
gard as the incarnation of Russian iniquity, 
the resistance of the oppressed Finns had 
been confined to refusals to execute or obey 
unconstitutional decrees. But their patience 
has been stretched to the snapping point. 
Resignation is gradually turning into despair. 
And at the present hour it seems only too 
likely that the reverberation of those shots 
may have the effect of an alarm bell, calling 
the long-suffering nation into armed revolt. 
The outcome?—Poland gives the answer, it 
is to be feared. 





booklet A-S telling all about it. McDowell g 
Garden, Joplin, Mo. 





Lawn Fence 


- we Made of Steel. Lasts a lifetime. We 

CHM YYYLY) have no Agents. Sold to users at 

Srerce Wholesale Prices. 7 cts. a foot 

iH I 1 H | up. Cheaper than wood. Catalogue 

008 Free. K LMAN BROTHERS, 
Box 307 Muncie, Indiana. 









Burnett’s Vanilla 


leaves a good taste in the mouth. It is pure and whole- 
some. Don’t be cheated with cheap goods.—Adv. 


All Seamen 
know the comforts of having on hand a supply of Borden’s 
Eagle Brind Condensed Milk. It can be used so agree- 
ably for cooking, in coffee, tea and chocolate. Lay ina 
supply for all kinds of expeditions, Avoid unknown 
brands.— Adv, 
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We Want Agents 





for the 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 


—the standard visible writer— 




















in cities and towns where we are not at present 
represented. An agency for this progressive 
and up-to-date typewriter carries with it a 
dignified and profitable position for high class 
men. We aid our agents to achieve success and 
extend their field as their development warrants. 
We seek to make it worth while for good men 
to remain with us permanently. 

Previous experience neither essential nor 
objectionable. The Oliver agency can be car- 
ried on in connection with other business in 
some localities. 

If you are the kind of man we are seeking, 

om we will enter in- 
to details by cor- 
respondence on 
receipt of your 
inquiry. 

The Oliver 
Typewriter Co. 

149 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill.,U.S.A. 

Foreign Office : 


75 Queen Victoria St. 
London, England. 


A School for Boys 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 


The many considerations of a boy’s life at school 
form the text of a pamphlet that has been written 
about ROCK RIDGE HALL. Though it may not 
influence a selection in favor of this school, it will 
be read with interest by all who are impressed with 
the equipment and methods that are essential for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school, 

This pamphlet, which has been prepared with 
care and illustrated with numerous photographic 
reproductions, describes both by word and picture 
many details of the schoo! life a8 well as the advan- 

es, natural beauty and historic interest of the 
school’s surroundings, Sent without charge on 
request. 


DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 




















Is Your Head Turning Out Dollars? ( 


Here's your chance for converting your brain into a money mine by extracting a clever 
story. THE BLACK CAT will pay $10,600 cash in sums of $100 to % 00 for original short stories. 
Name or fame of writer counts for nothing with us. Ne story will be considered at all unless 
submitted oxactly according to the conditions printed in The Black Cat. Of newsdealers, five 


ae cents, or of us. If,after reading our offer, you feel that your life doesn’t contain a tale worth ~ 
ae telling we will pay you Ten Dollars if you will send one of the story coupons published in 
THE BLACK CAT from June to October to some friend who will write a prize-winning Story. +S 
- This $10,600 story contest closes =) 
6 October 12. Address Let us send you names and ad- 


dresses of hundreds who have 
won fame and fortune by writing 
for THE BLACK CAT. 


THE SHORTSTORY 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
146 High St., BOSTON, MASS. 

















Agents Earn 


$75 to $250 
a Month 
Selling «NOVELTY KNIVES” 


Your name, address, photo underneath handles; also 
emblems lodges, societies, etc. Finely tempered razor 
steel blades. Big Profits. Good commission paid. 
Send 2c stamp for great special offer to agents. 

NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40, Bar St., CANTON, 0. 


GLASS 
WATER COOLERS 


ICE AND WATER SEPARATE 
No Germs, Insects, Rust or Dirt. 
For sale by alldealers. Write for pamphlet “N” 
APPERT GLASS CO., 277 Broadway, New York 




















FOR SUMMER READING 


The Nature Library 


HAS EXCEPTIONAL CHARM AND VALUE 


you wish? Or would you con- 

firm a recollection of some point 
brought up during a recent outing, 
identify a species, or put your finger on 
some fugitive fact in Nature? These 
are but a few of the many uses the 
books have aside from their principal 
value as a complete guide to the study 
of American Natural History, and their 
attractiveness as entertaining reading. 


HE long out-door season will 
fe mean much more to you and to 
the little ones if these beautiful 
volumes are at hand for counsel and 
entertainment. All the year they keep 
the country in the home, and all that 


is best and most attractive in Nature is 
ever before you. 


I it a pleasant hour with Nature 





“‘As necessary as the dictionary, 
but far more interesting”’ 


TEN SUPERB LARGE VOLUMES 


4,000 pages, 104 x 73{ inches; 300 plates in full colors; 450 half-tone 
photographs; 1,500 other illustrations, and a General Introduction by 
John Burroughs. 




















You will incur no obligation and you will become informed about a most notable Doubleday. 
work by sending to us the coupon opposite. Page & : 
Company 


E wish to submit an elaborate 

booklet, which will show bet- 

ter than anything except the books 

themselves the beauty, authorita- 

tiveness, and usefulness of the new 
edition of 


The Nature Library 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. | 


Gooey Lie PUBLISHERS The Waits 


in America 


34 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


New York City 


Gentlemen : 
You may send me 
at your expense the 
_ new booklet contain- 
ing sample color plates, 
black and white haif- 
tones, specimen text pages, 
etc., of The Nature Library. 
Include also particulars of 
price and terms, 
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{Thomas W. Lawson 


of Boston and 


all Caine 


of the Isle of Man 


N the July number of EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE there 
will commence two features which will make it the most talked- 
about magazine in the world. 


The title of Mr. Lawson’s articles is “FRENZIED FINANCE.” 


The Story of Amalgamated Copper 


THOMAS W. LAWSON, in beginning his articles, states: ‘‘My motives for 
writing the Stery of Amalgamated are manifold: I have unwittingly been 
made the instrument by which thousands upon thousands of investors in 
America and Europe have been plundered. I wish them to know my position 
as to the past, that they may acquit me of intentional wrong-doing; as to the 
present, that they may know that I am doing all in my power to right the 
wrongs that have been committed; -and as to the future, that they may see how 
I propose to compel restitution.” 






























HALL CAINE, in his new story, entitled ‘‘The Prodigal Son,” presents a great 
elemental tragedy, wrought out with real force and pathos, and the book will 
create a great sensation. To commence the publication of a $10,000 serial 
story in July is a bold departure from all precedents, but the sheer greatness 
of the book justifies the experiment. 


eCrybodys 
agazine 


Just Out On all News-stands 
TEN CENTS PER COPY 
$1.00 for an entire year. Send in your subscription now—TO-DAY 


THE RIDGWAY-THAYER COMPANY, PuBLISHERS 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


FOR JULY 
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De 
To sweetly wedge your way into 
her affections keep her well 
provided with 


— 3s 
OE i J 


Fine Perfect Stones. 
bated $6 cash and $3 per month, 
Carat $65 ; $10 cash and $5 per month. 
CREDIT PRICES of above described goods 
are reduced to the uttermost limits wi! 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


Sold everywhere. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
1316 Chestaut St., Phila. 






of goods balan 
be paid in 9 monthly fe 
ments. Catalogue No. H 61 
‘ent free everywhere. 
Herbert L. Joseph & Co, 
Diamonds-W atches—Jewelry 
148H 61 State St, Chicago, 






































C THE ONLY HIGH CLASS JOURNAL OF OUT- 
DOOR LIFE IN THE WORLD AT FIVE CENTS 


The Illustrated Sporting News 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 


Authoritative Writers 
Clean and Wholesome 








Superb Illustrations 
Fine Coated Paper 


THE NEW The success of THE ILLUSTRATED. SPORTING NEWS aoe 
been very gratifying, but, we want a more rapid growth in circula- 
DEPARTURE tion. To accomplish this the price has been reduced to five cents a 


copy, and in the matter of text and illustration more attention will be given to country 
life and popular recreations, thus materially broadening the field. 


QUALITY OF TEXT, ILLUSTRATIONS and PAPER UNCHANGED 


making THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING NEWS at five cents a copy the most 
attractive proposition in the outdoor field ever offered the public. 


Send for Free Sample Copy announcing Special Features 
and ask for our Great 50c Offer 


THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING NEWS, 7 West 22nd St., NEW YORK 

















Best Line to Cincinnati and 
St. Louis—New York Central 





PARKER’S FOLLY 
(Continued from page I5) 


Then the gardeners came upon the scene, 
and full-grown trees crept, as if by magic, 
from their old woods, to take up stations in 
the formal divisions of their new home. The 
making of the garden delighted husband and 
wife more than anything else. To be able to 
create a well-grown paradise in this barren 
spot, without waiting for flowers, shrubs, and 
trees until they were an old man and woman, 
was, perhaps, the first thing that gave them 
the sense of the power of wealth. 

At last, after eighteen months of continued 
labor, the house was finished. Workmen of 
every class—upholsterers, painters, decora- 
tors, etc.—still hovered about the premises, 
adding finishing touches, but for all that the 
house was finished, and they were living in it. 


. Vi 


AnD now Edith began to learn the vainness 
of human plans, and to realize that unbroken 
happiness is not, in the order of nature, con- 
tinued forever. They had longed for tie 
time when they should be living under their 
own roof, and now her husband was not 
happy in his new home. From the first day 
of their tenancy Edith noticed a change in 
him. He was ill at ease, and he was not well, 
though he tried hard to hide this from the 
loving wife who watched him so anxiously. 
He was restless and subject to fits of depres- 
sion. He walked about the long passages, 
with head down and dejected carriage, or 
paused, staring at the low carved ceilings, in 
fits of melancholy abstraction. Then he 
would rouse himself with a violent effort and 
hurry out into the garden, or for long ram- 
bies over the hills, as if struggling to free 
himself from his depression by violent and un- 
usual exercise. His rest at night, after those 
solitary walks, was broken and troubled. 

‘‘Lassure youl am perfectly well,’’ he said, 
when his wife questioned him. ‘Il would go 
to a doctor if there was anything the matter 
with me, but there is not. Of course, now 
that the place is finished, our occupation is, 
in a manner, gone, and I miss it a little.” 

But such assurances did not quiet Edith in 
view of the fact that his sleeplessness and 
nervousness seemed increasing and the de- 
pression of his spirits became more and more 
marked. To oblige her, he consented to call 
in a Barcombe doctor. 

The Barcombe doctor declared that there 
was nothing wrong with Mr. Parker’s health, 
but strongly advised change of air, and gave 
the name of a prominent physician in the 
city, on whom they might call, if a second 
opinion would give them any satisfaction. 
The second opinion was the same as the first. 
There was nothing the matter with Mr. 
Parker, but he would do well to try a tem- 
porary change of surroundings. 

A rapid tour in Scotland quickly proved 
the soundness of the medical advice. 

Mr. Parker returned to Barcombe in the 
highest of spirits and full of schemes for the 
future enjoyment of his home. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the return to Barcombe 
meant the return of the former and disquiet- 
ing symptoms. Gradually, and impercep- 
tibly, the old depression and abstraction re- 
appeared and settled with a stronger hold on 
their victim than before. 

Listless and weary, Mr. Parker would wan- 
der disconsolately about his wonderful house 
and its beautiful grounds, dragging himself 
up the granite steps, from terrace to terrace, 
or leaning on the balustrades to look with 
lack-lustre eyes on the waving branches be- 
low. Then, after a day or two, Edith would 
carry him off to the city to seek fresh advice. 

What was the matter with Mr. Parker? He 
only knew that he was ill, that a strange de- 
pression weighed him down; that, in spite of 
his love for his wife, he found his existence a 
burden. The doctors explained this morbid 
condition in a dozen different ways and pre- 
scribed as many different methods of treat- 
ment to get rid of it. But it was love and 
not science which found a cure. 

‘‘My dear lady, I am puzzled, I confess.’’ 
It was the first of the great city physicians 
who had made such a confession, and he was 
talking to Edith alone, after the consultation, 
while her husband waited, listless and inert, in 
another room. ‘Your husband is the victim 
of a strange nostalgia. You tell me he has 
not been born and bred on mountains, and is 
not now living in a plain, or vice versa. He 
has not been a sailor, an African traveler, 
an Alpine climber, or an aeronaut. Had he 
been, I should have said send him back to 
the sea or up into the clouds again. Let him 
have his old occupation again for a brief 
space!”’ 

That very night, while her husband lay 
gnashing his teeth and muttering in the rest- 
less sleep which came to him now so fitfully, 
Edith dreamed a strange dream. 

She dreamed that she was at Barcombe, 
and architects, contractors, and workmen 
came to her, as they had come in the past, 
and said: “It is finished. See for yourself 
how well we have obeyed you.’’ Then they 
pointed to the bungalow, from which a white 
tower sprang upward to an immense height. 
Almost as deep into the bowels of the earth 
as the tower itself a hollow shaft descended, 
and up and down the well a shiny column 
and a splendid elevator were rising and fall- 
ing. There was nothing in the tower but the 
shaft and countless little platforms, guarded 
by strong brass gates, and connected one 
with another by ladder-like stairs. Then she 
thought to herself in her dream: ‘‘This will 
cure him of his melancholy! This will give 
him the healthy occupation that he has been 

ining for. He shall take me up and down, 
and I will pretend to be his passengers. Then 
I will get out and pretend to be myself in the 
old days, and he shall come rumbling up and 
look at me with his dear eyes, and speak to 
me with his dear voice in those old words— 
the dearest words a girl ever heard—Indian 
Lace Ottoman Velvet Etcetera! That will 
cure him!’’ And it did. 








ALLEN’S 


FOOT-EAS 


For Tired, Aching 
Smarting, Swollen Feet 


From a Railread Conductor 
“T am a busy man, but must take time to write 
you about Allen’s Foot-Ease. Iam a Conductor 
and on my feet most of the time. My feet often got 
so sore I could hardly takea step. A friend gave me 
a box of Allen’s Foot-Ease and said it would cure 
me. I used all of the box but two envelopes and my 
feet are now O. K. and I forget I have feet. Itisa 
God-send to R. R. men. 
G. McCLURE, 5820 Superior St., Austin, Ill.” 
SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 
Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder. It cures 
painful, smarting feet and ingrowing nails, 
and instantly takes the sting out of corns 
and bunions. Sold by all Druggists and 
Shoe stores, 25c. Don’t accept a substitute. 
Trial package FREE. Address, 
AllenS.Olmsted, 
Le Roy, N. Y., 
U.S. A. 

















Genuine bears above signature. 
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I ow d offer f. 1 
Free— |] " part of $87,000 
This COUNTY BONDS 
illus« of an issue of a 


MISSOURI COUNTY 


7 noted for its fertile lands. 


These Bonds, in denominations of 
Book $500 and $1,000, are issued for drain- 
on age improvements to rich farming 
lands, not subject to overflow of any 
Mis- river or requiring levee protection, 
Ditches only being dug to remove sur- 

souri 


> face water after heavy rainfalls. These 

imy add i ly to the 
Investments taxable wealth of this County by the 
increased production and selling value of land of great fertility. 

These bonds run long time (others of same issue mature an- 
nually and are being paid). 

Issued in 1901, the interest has been paid promptly each year 
in New York City. 

Validity is attested by prominent Chicago Attorneys. 

The hundreds of my customers who have invested millions of 
dollars are willing to tell you of my prudence and ability in plac- 
ing their funds in Mortgage and Bond investments for over 15 
years without a single loss. 

Having bought these Bonds with my own money from a party 
compelled to sell some of his securities to raise immediate cash, 
I am enabled to offer my customers a high class Bond nettin, 
attractive interest and a security most carefully examined zal 
highly recommended. 

My handsomely illustrated Brochure tells of Missouri’s fer- 
tile land, wealth, wise laws, and gives a history of my business. 
It is free. You want it—You want some of these Bonds, 

Write or telegraph. Do it now—before too late. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON, II Wardell Bidg., Macon, Mo. 

















OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 15,000 appointments made last 
year. Chances better than ever. Thousands we 
prepared have been appointed. Established 
1893. Originators of preparation for these 
examinations by mail. Full particulars free 
concerning positions, salaries, examinations 
(held in every State), sample questions used. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE, (Inc.) 
33-70 Second National Bank Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Chicago College of Dental Surgery 


Founded in 1880. 2106 Graduates. Has continued under the 
management of its founders since its organization and offers unsur- 
passed facilities to dental students. ‘or announcement address 


DR. TRUMAN W. BROPHY, Dean, 782 W. Harrison St.,Chicago 














LIVELY 70 
Right Food Makes Young of the Aged 


When one is lively and a hard worker 
at this age there is something interesting 
to tell and the Princeton lady who has 
passed this mark explains how her won- 
derful health is due to the food she eats. 

“Tam past seventy years of age and up 
to five years ago suffered terribly with 
chronic stomach trouble, heart disease, 
and was generally as weak as you will 
find sick old women of 65. At that time 
I began to use Grape-Nuts food and from 
the very first it began to build me up. 
Soon I came to a condition of perfect 
health because I can always digest this 
food and it is full of nourishment. All 
my heart and stomach troubles are gone. 
I soon gained between 15 and 20 pounds 
and have never lost it. I can now doa 
hard day’s work. 

“Certainly this is the greatest food I 
ever struck. It gave me strength and 
ambition and courage and I try to do all 
the good I can telling people what it has 
done for me. Many of my neighbors use 
it and are doing fine. 

“I had the grip the latter part of the 
winter and for four weeks ate absolutely 
nothing but Grape-Nuts and came out of 
the sickness nicely. That will show you 
how strong and sturdyIam. Truly it is 
wonderful food to do such things for one 
of my age.’’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Delicious, crisp, nutty flavored Grape- 
Nuts. Trial 10 days proves things. 

Get the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in each pkg. 
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1000 miles without a stop! 


Did it “just happen” that a Decauville car ran without stopping from Edinburgh 
to London, 400 miles, without the engine requiring the slightest adjustment ? 








When a Decauville car ran 1000 miles without a stop, was it a case of “mere 
luck,” or due to perfect lubrication and absolute alignment of machinery > Must there 
not be some momentous “reason” behind such marvelous performances? Don’t they show 
that the Decauville car is no experiment ? 








As the perfect alignment of machinery in the Decauville car is wholly due to placing 
the engine and gear box on one casting, a continuous, solid base upon which the entire 
machinery rests, don’t you see that there is no wrenching, no twisting, no strain— nothing 
that can possibly affect this perfect alignment of engine and shaft ? - 















Do you realize what an advantage is this Decauville “steel pan,” which not only gives 
absolute rigidity to the frame, but also protects the machinery from mud, water and dust, 
making it an ideal car for American Roads ? 








Was it through accident or power that a 10 h. p. Decauville car carried four persons 
up a flight of stairs, a 32% grade, at the New England Automobile Show, when no other 
car was able to take up more than two persons ? 











If you are going to put several thousand dollars in an Automobile, wouldn't 
you rather trade your money with a company that has been manufacturing 
motor machinery, (light locomotives; installing power systems; etc.) for up- 
wards of 50 years—the great Société Decauville, whose enormous plant 
at Corbeil, France, is renowned among engineers the world over? 
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ey Decauville cars Ls 

FOR 365 DAY'S FROM DATE OF DELIVERY 

THIS GUADANTEE 1S UNLIMITED RELATE TD 
QGr DEFECTIVE MATERIAL OR WORKMANSHIP 
‘SA WEWILL SUDPLY PADTS TO REPLACE 5S 
: By DEFECTIVE ONES. AND INSTALL 
PAS, FREE OF CHARGE. of 


The first mile may “demonstrate,” but it’s the thousandth and first 
that proves Decauville superionity. Send for the New Book 
Sole American Agent 


! Standard Automobile Co., New York 


Salesroom: 136 West 38th Street 
Garage: 146-148 West 39th Street 
Licensed Importer under Selden Patent. 
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brings comfort to tender skins; 
soothes in cases of chafing, itching or 
sunburn;—relieves and refreshes tender 
feet;—essential for children’s health and 
comfort—refreshing after the bath,—cooling 
for prickly heat ;—delightful after shaving. 
Mennen’s is the powder used by all 
ages—the powder with a National Reputa- 
tion. Take no worthless substitutes which 
are liable to do harm. 
al a Imitations are forced 
on you by dealers be- 
cause the profit is much 
larger than on the 
genuine article. 


25c everywhere, or by mail 
¢ SAMPLE FREE 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 


35-Orange St., Newark, N. J. 

















